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Meetings of Societies. 


AGAssiz AssociaATiIoy. Barton Chapter. 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street. 
Monday evenings, 7.30 P. M. 
with Mrs. Louise F. Lowery. 


St. Botolph Studio 
Regular meetings, 
Study of hydroids and sponges, 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes 
day, December 12. 


APPALACHIAN MouNTAIN CLUB. Kooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, December 12. Outings: Saturday, November 24, Turkey 
Hill and Mystic Lake; December 1, Peabody Boulders. 


BosTONntIAN Sociktry. Old State House. Next regular meet 


ing, Tuesday, December 11. 


Boston Socrery oF Crvit ENGINEERS. 
tield Street. 


Wesleyan Hall, Brom 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, December 19. 


Boston Socirty or NATURAL History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. mM, 


Boston Screntiric Sociery. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, November 27; Glacial phenom 
ena in Massachusetts, by George H. Barton. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LipRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.m., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Socrery Horticultural 


Hall, Tremont Street. 


Fiftieth Annual 
Building. Friday and 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting, in the English High School 
Saturday, November 30 and December 1. 


Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Works 
of Adolph Menzel, in First and Second Print Rooms; Original 
drawings and sketches by Col. John Trumbull, in Third 
Print Room. 


New ENGLAND HiIstTorRiIc-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, Decem.- 
ber 5. 


PARKER MeMoRIAL Science Cuass. Parker Memorial 
Building, Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. Sunday, 
November 25, 12.15 p.m. Novel measurements of Solomon’s 
Temple and the Eygptian pyramids, by Rufus Fuller. 


Society oF Arts. Mass Institute of Technology. 
uarl meeting, Thursday, December 13. 


Next reg 





TO-DAY. 


The experiment of female suffrage in Colorado, at the 
election last week, seems to please everybody. Seventy 
thousand women cast their first ballots on that occasion, 
and they voted with judgment as well as with zeal. That 
preposterous fellow, Governor Waite — the same one who 
threatened to ride over the East “with blood up to the 
horses’ bridles” — was undoubtedly defeated by the votes 
of the women. The women 
cast ninety per cent of their registered vote; the men less 
than eighty per cent. The women cast ten per cent more 
than one-half of the total number of ballots cast in the 
state, showing that they took more interest in the result of | 
the election than did the male voters. In addition to this, | 
their fervor and earnestness, it is claimed, drew to the 
polls at Denver alone not less than 3,000 stay-at-home 
male voters. 


They made their ballots tell. 





In the campaign, as well as on election day, the women 
voters of Colorado conducted themselves in a manner 
‘which excites the admiration of the press of that state. | 
The men leaders treated them as equals in council, and in 
the preliminary work of the campaign women were 
appointed on the state and county committees. In many | 
instances they developed an aptitude for the work and) 
gave the old-line politicians a new insight into practical | 
details. Later, in the nominating conventions, the women 
were given recognition by all parties by placing one of 
their number on the state ticket ( for the office of State | 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ) and two candidates 
for the legislature “on each ticket. 


The women made an | 
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earnest registration canvass. They organized by pre- 
cincts and made a house-to-house canvass for votes. Fre- 
quently a 5 o’clock tea was adroitly turned into a semi- 
political gathering. An impromptu speakers’ platform 
was hurriedly erected on one side of the parlors, and from 
it guest and hostess discussed the political issues of the 
day. Practical politicians find significance in the fact that 
the 70,000 women’s ballots cast this year did not increase 
the ratio of the prohibition vote. While everybody is 
interested in the statement that not a single instance has 
been reported in which the slightest insult was given a 
woman voter at the polls. Even the lower precincts, 
where many disturbances have occured on previous elec- 
tions, were scenes of quietude this year. 


The newspapers of the whole world have been filled 
during the past week with accounts of the display and 
ceremonial attending the obsequies of Czar Alexander III 
— a funeral extending from Livadia to St. Petersburg and 
ending with the interment in the capital city amid demon- 
strations which are said to surpass anything which the 
modern world has seen for impressiveness and gorgeous- 
ness. But all this is very near to barbarism. How near, 
may be judged by the story of last Sunday afternoon, 
wired to the London Standard by its St. Petersburg corres- 
“On the day of the arrival of the coffin,” he 
writes, “ order was kept by mounted gendarmes, but that 
duty was now undertaken by Cossacks, who, with knouts 
and the merciless heels of their wild horses, kept the road- 
ways clear for carriages, regardless of the limbs or lives 


pondent. 


of the people. From the fortress gate for more than a 
mile in all directions stretched a seething, struggling, suf- 
focating mass of human beings, whom even the Cossacks 
were unable to keep back. Then the fire engines were 
brought into play; their hose was dipped into the Neva, 
and a powerful jet of water was turned against the mob, 
which scattered like chaff, only to be forced back by the 
pressure behind. The Cossacks struck the people across 
the faces with great whips. In the scrimmage one. man 
was killed by a kick and a boy was suffocated.” 


There is another incident of this day of imperial 
obsequies which further illustrates the attitude of those 
two antagomistic elements, the Russian people and the 
It happened at the Mitinsky Bridge, 
where, in the front rank of the spectators, stood a man 


Russian rulers. 


dressed as a peasant. As the new Czar Nicholas passed 
in an open carriage, this seeming peasant, with a couple 
of bounds, sprang into the road, and, thrusting one hand 
under the breast of his coat, withdrew a packet, which he 
threw at the Czar, at whose feet it fell. 
back, picked the packet. Everybody 
believed that an attempt had been made upon the Czar’s 
life. 
he was hustied off by gendarmes to the guardhouse. 
packet was said to be a petition. 


The Czar started 
then coolly up 
Instantly a dozen bystanders seized the offender and 
The 
It might have been a 
bomb. 


Mrs. Cornelius 
Stevenson recently made before the Civic Club of Phila- 
delphia. The Civic Club, as Tue CommMonwEALta 
pointed out in its issue of June 2, is an association of the 
prominent women of Philadelphia for the purpose of help- 
It held a 
meeting, last month, to gird up its loins, as it were, for the 


It was a noteworthy address that 


ing to make the city a good place to live in. 


coming work this winter. Mrs. Stevenson is the president, 
and her address must have cleared away all doubt in the 
Club 
towards city affairs and the proper course to be followed 
One peculiar advantage derived from a club 
like the Civic Club, made up of people who do not vote, 
comes out in three paragraphs of Mrs. Stevenson’s address. 
People who are not encumbered with voting, with the 
pressure of parties, with the fear of the disapproval of 
their political friends, with all the counter influences which 
the possession of a vote entails, are in the best of all posi- 
tions to see clear if they will but look. 


minds of her hearers about the best attitude of the 


in action. 





Mrs. Stevenson has evidently looked, and the first 
result of her observation is the discovery that the politician 
is not as bad as he is thought to be. “The wholesale 
branding of the large class of office-holders, past, present 
and to,be,” says Mrs. Stevenson, “so generally indulged 
in to-day by the respected portion of our people, is calcu- 
lated immeasurably to retard not only our own moral 
growth but progress in municipal reform.” In another 
place she says: “ Those in power, whatever may be said 


| about the political Inethods brought to bear upon official 
appointments at the present day, once in office are not all | 


selfish parasites feeding upon the social body, absolutely 
unmindful of the best interests of their trust, as they are 
so often represented to be, and although many/of them 
may, when their own desire to obtain or to retain office is 
at stake, resort to the most objectionable methods ( which, 
by the way, the much-abused politician is unfortunately 
not alone in using among us, for such reprehensible prac- 


|he gave a new interpretation to the duties of that 





tices are to be met with in every line of the practi 
ness life of our epoch ), when in office, their sins are fr 
quently those of inadequate knowledge, and a share of th 
responsibility fairly belongs to the selfish indiff, 
the. experts among us who withhold from they 
times much-needed assistance.” This eminen:), 
view of the politician deserves to be propagated ' 


cal bug: 


rence of 
& Son» 


Sane 


Monumental objects for the Museum of Fin 
again in order. Dr. Winslow 
that an unused mummy-case from the embalmers 
in the 


An official note to 


temple of Queen Hatasu is en » 
‘ordered’ for a famous prophet of Amon, 
family, a descendant of the Osorkous. The ‘ 
reads ;—“ Na-Menkhet-Amon.” From Tel 
which Dr. Naville has proved to be the Le 
Strabo, comes a limestone slab with hieroglyphs 
puzzle the average Bostonian, and possibly 
desire to read that pictorial text. 


ROBERT CHARLES WINTHRO!) 
The death and funeral of Mr. Winthrop |} 


forth, as they should have done, remembrances 


ive 


tender and grateful character of his public servi: 
a distinguished life. 

Even in his younger life, Mr. Winthrop was r 
as a leader of the men of his day. His loyal d 
the public service, whether in matters of polit 
cial order, showed itself as soon as he left colleu | 
community was grateful for such readiness to 
whether in positions which conveyed distinct 
positions which only required hard work, and was I 
unwilling to give its honors to one who served 

It has often been said, and perhaps it is true, that My 
Winthrop’s loyal devotion to Mr. Webster withdrew fron 
him, in more instances than one, that public regard whic! 
he really deserved. If the great chief was unpopular, M 
Winthrop was too brave a man not to share his un poy 
larity. And it would probably prove that more than or 
vigorous movement of Mr. Winthrop’s, or bold spe 
his, was passed by in |the public impression of the tim 
vas M 
Webster’s fugle-man, and not of his own motio: r 


because it was coolly supposed that he acted me: 
parallel has been made between him ‘and Mr M 

and as James Madison has been thought to hav 

lic reputation, and even to have missed great opportunit 
because of the enthusiasm with which every word ar 
deed of Jefferson’s was regarded, it has been said that Mr 
Winthrop in the same way lost, in public favor, g 
which he might have received had it not been for his 
alty to his great friend. 

But, wholly independent of any interest which attache 
to him because he held up Mr. Webster’s banner as bravel) 
as he did, Mr. Winthrop was all the time winning regard 
life he 
was the presiding officer of our Massachusetts Hous 
Representatives, and showed 


and admiration for his own work. Very early in 
himself a 
masters in that intricate and delicate 
mentary procedure. 


master among 
business of parlia 
Almost by a step, he passed from this 
place to the similar place in Washington ; and at Washing: 
ton to-day in the discussions bearing upon parliamentary 
law Mr. Winthrop’s decisions are spoken of with the r 
Almost at the 


when Massachusetts refused to fly the Federal flag 


spect which they deserve. same moment 
frou 
her State House, Mr. Winthrop lost favor at home by his 
famous toast: “ Our Country—whether bounded 
John's and the Sabine, or however otherwise bounded 
described, and be the measurements more or less, still 
Country, to be cherished in all our hearts, to be defended 
by all our hands.” This toast would not be considered 
treasonable to-day, and if any one calls it a ‘ jingo ’ expre* 
sion, you are sure that the man who speaks so has | 
imported from another land. 

Meanwhile, outside of politics, here is Mr. Winthrop ™ 
home, doing the duty that comes next his hand, whether! 
the public eye or far removed from it, at the head of the 
Provident Association, feeding hungry men and clothing 
them, wisely distributing the charities of a communit) 


’ 


We owe it to him that we have that central establi 
of public relief in Boston which is the admiratio! } 
We owe to hin 


largely the admirable arrangements of the (Overseer 





traveller interested in social concerns. 


the Poor, and we owe to him the traditions—forgotten,4*; 
in practice—of the Directors of Public Institutions 


1 Socrety, 


In his position as president of the Histor 


From the stores of family history which he was 
draw upon, or by his intimate and close corres} 





with leading historians and literary men in Europe, 


his memories of the politics of half a century, he was # 

at every meeting and on every occasion, to bring forth apt 
. : : ' he afair 

and valuable contributions, or to throw light on te ® 


And his broad hospitality, which weicom’ 


to the work 


in hand. 
every student, gave new dignity and worth 
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ever forgot that elegant summer party in which a thou- 
and fortunate guests joined with him, at Brookline, in a 
celebration of the landing of his great ancestor on the 


shore at Beverly. And no student, however modest, ever | t 


ame into contact with him, but he always remembered | t 


afterwards the graceful thoughtfulness of Mr. Winthrop’s | i 
ntion. 


e 


et 


4a 


Mr. George Peabody knew-what he was doing, when 
e entrusted to Mr. Winthrop, as he did, the varied and 
of trnstees who 


Mr. Win- 


held, indeed, that national position, inherited from 


ficult cares of the leader of the board 


jirected his great expenditure for education. 


thre | 
she generation before the war, which enabled him to advise | 


with regard to the states once in rebellion, as no other 


His personal interest in 
the 


»an living could have done. 
th of 
letails of the administration of the Peabody benefaction, 


affairs education descended to humblest 


ind when he was obliged, slowly and unwillingly, to retire | 
fron. his oversight of this great charity, all of those who | 
were engaged with him felt the loss. 

Boston was quite right in regarding him as her first | 
itizen, and Boston will not easily forget the services which | 
rendered her in a long life. 


Epwarp E. IALrE. 


| real propriety of the oceasion, the columns devoted to Mr. 


BEREA COLLEGE. 


} of the Tsar. 


Editors of The Commonwealth 


lam glad to avail myself of your permission to state 


rtain reasons why the ; ppeal of Berea College for money 


should be considered by those who are interested in the 
ause of education. 
Let me at the outset say that | am in general much 


opposed to the plan of maintaining southern schools by 
means of money drawn from northern people. — Institu- 
tions thus kept alive lack that element of local sympathy 
which is necessary for their proper support; they seem 
tome also to hinder the development of that sense of the | 
value of the higher education which it is our aim to culti 


vate In some cases this has served to foster the sectional | 


mirit 
spurt 


lhe peculiar conditions of Berea lead me to feel that 
: | 
thie DEC tions which 1 have noted above de not apply 
that College. The school is situated on the 


western 


nargin of the Appalachian Highlands, a region having a 


population of between two and three millions: where 


slaveholding was never common and where the people 


luring the civil war were in sympathy with the federal 


government. ‘Therefore schools from the 


North 


Owing to the peculiar conditions under which lands 


supported 


are not likely to be leoked upon with disfavor. 


were allotted in the settlement of this part of the country, 


the the__sail, 


mountain regions fell to the poorer folk: 
except in a few relatively small valleys, being cOmpara- 
tively infertile, these people have never been able to gain 
their societies which is 


the substantial foundation for 


required for the development of good schools. It has thus 
come about that a large and naturally able portion of our 
fellow countrymen remains without educational opportu- 
nities of the better sort. In time, these means of higher 
training would doubtless be provided by the people of the 
states which hold the territory ; but at the present rate of 
educational development in the South, it may be several 
decades before the need is met. In the mean time, these 
retarded people will suffer from the evils of ignorance, 
and we, their sharers in the national life, will be likely to 
suffer with them. It is a part of our national good fortune 
that a curse of ignorance or other ill in any section is 
quickly felt in every other. 

It has been the custom of the generous men and women 
of the older states of the North to help in the educational 
work of the western frontier. This help, given in large 
measure, has enabled many new commonwealths quickly 
to win by the preliminary struggles for high-grade schools, 
ina way which would have been impossible if they had 
been compelled to depend on their own resources. From 
the point of view of education, this southern Appalachian 
district is more of a frontier country than any other part 
of the United States; it certainty needs help more than 
any western state. 

I believe that the president of Berea College is admir- 
ably fitted to direct the work of the school: that on the 
good foundations which have been laid he will build a 
school which will be of great help to the people of Eastern 
Kentucky and the other parts of the southern Appalachian 
region. J am in sympathy with the plan of the school 
except so far as relates to the coéducation of negrves and 
whites: this I believe to be, in the present condition of 
the southern country, ill advised. I fear that it will prove 
about as unprofitable as the ancient effort to educate the 
Indians in Harvard College. My objection to the plan is 
mainly on account of the average state of mental develop- 
ment of the blacks. With rare exceptions, they are ‘out- 


classed ’ when put in competition with white students. 


l 
‘» which he engaged so lovingly. No one who was present | This is, however, a matter of opinion which does not 


Berea. 


}announcement of the death of a private English citizen, 
| John Walter, and to the death of Alexander I[I. the Tsar 


| brief editorial eulogy on John Walter takes precedence of 


|ing newspaper of the world, while Alexander of Russia 


| fell under the 


| 
time. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


I am convinced that the proper course to be taken 


will in the end be determined by a due consideration of | ment of the highest ideal, 


he experience which is being gained. 
hat this school can be made to do very useful work in an 
mportant and much neglected field. 
Very truly yours, 
N. S. SHALER. 


VR. JOHN WALTER AND 


TIMES. 


THE LONDON 


By one of the curious coincidences, the London Weekly 


Times of the 9th of November gives equal space to the 


of Russia. With a certain dignity, worthy of remark, the 


the longer view of the life of the man who ruled half 


Europe. For John Walter was the proprietor of the lead 


was only the absolute monarch over a hundred and _ ten 


millions of men. With the same delicate sense of the 


mourning, in testi- 


Walter are marked with the signs of , 


mony which is not given to the record of the life and death 


limes and the 
It 
Walter himself was the 


The editorial note on the loss which the 
nation have sustained is simple and pathetic. closes 


“ Mr. 


last man to expect that the Times should intermit any of 


with the followin® words 


its daily duties at the bidding of private sorrow, and for 
that very reason our comment on this mournful occasion 
must be brief and restrained. But mere silence, which he 
would perhaps have preferred, is forbidden by the poig- 
nancy of personal feeling.” 


On the preceding pages are the notices of the funeral 


solemnities, and a long and careful article on the history 
of the Times under the three John Walters, him who is 


The Mr. 


late 





from industry” that English greatness springs, is to hear 
seriously weigh in my judgment concerning the value of | an echo of the gospel of Sadducees, spoken in the city and 
to the people where we ought to find the noblest state- 


Carthage and Sidon and Tyre 


It seems to me| have tried the experiment which the Times proposes. 


Iheir greatness has been founded on commerce and indus- 


try, and the world knows what has become of them. 


The second claim of the ‘Times is its determination “ to 
uphold the cause of humanity and freedom.” To state 
this in words is always a sign of extreme Philistinism, if 
those words die without any fruit. And every person who 
reads the Times knows that, in the beginning of every 
struggle for hu:nanity and freedom, the writers for the 
Times speak with supercilious scorn of the humble efforts 
of those whom their successors after a generation will be 
applauding as leaders and martyrs. — It is fair to say that 
Mr. Blowitz, the former correspondent of the Timeson the 
continent, nevus referred to any brave movement made 
for the improvement of the rights of the people without a 
sneer of contempt. Fortunately for the Times and for us 
who read it, he has retired from his cynical office; but it is 
impossible to forget, in an hour or ina year, the injury 
which he has had the power to inflict upon the world. 

Che Times has really won its distinction by the third 
quality, which is thus described: © To spare no efforts in 
the collection of intelligence, and no pains in’ securing its 
accuracy and authenticity.” Here it has set an example 
to the press of the whole world, an example not widely 


followed. 


fully marked so that one may know where the trail of the 


Outside its editorial columns, which are eare- 


serpent is, the news of the Times is meant to be reliable. 
If it reports a speech, the report is a fair one; if it des- 


cribes a battle on the other side of the world, it tries 


tell the trath. 


to 
This noble element of a love for the verbal 
truth characterizes all its newspaper work, and, in our 
judgment, it is to this element, and not to that Philistin- 
ism, which one would be tempted to call cursed, which 
always characterizes it, that the ‘Times owes its success. 
One may say that it deserves the success that it gains. 
The fourth claim is that * it discusses public affairs 


with moderation, good sense, and single-minded regard to 





just dead, his father and bis grandfather. 
Walter was born in 1818. ‘The 


Che most interesting part of the biography is the account 


Times was born in 1788. 


of Mr. Walter’s Oxford training, and of the results which 
“ Like most of open 
the Mr. Walter 


Oxford Movement for a 


grew from it directly. young men 
minds and generous sentiments, 


the 


younger 
influences of 
Hence when he was associated with his father 
between them on this point; so serious, indeed, as to 
induce Mr. Walter, Jr., to withdraw for a time from the 
councils of the paper. In the end, however, the views of 
the son prevailed so far that a change came over the 
attitude of the Times toward the Tractarian movement and 
its leaders.” 

Mr. Walter’s confidence in Oxford was that 


are told that it was to Oxford that he went constantly for 


such we 
writers qualified to sustain the literary reputation of the 


Times. He found in Oxford men of a capacity to deal 
with public affairs in a broad, liberal, and masculine spirit, 
and this, we are told, was “a tradition which he had in- 
herited from his father, a tradition which, for over ninety 
years, during the management of father and son, has been 
the guiding principle of the Times.” 

One reads this dignified review of the conduct of the 
greatest newspaper of the world for half a century with 
sadness which no words can describe. 


It 


quotes, with a certain proud modesty, the words which it 


not in the least overstate the influence of the paper. 


printed on its centennial birthday, that the second Mr, 
Walter “ made the ‘Times the leading journal of the world, 
a position which it would be mere affectation on our part 
This 


How sad it is, then, to 


not to recognize that it still occupies.” statement is 
unquestionably true. 
one bit of very noble newspaper rhetoric, what are 
principles which have made the Times what it is! 

First, and saddest, “ to recognize commerce and indus- 


try as the trae sources of the greatness of England In 
England, which makes every high-minded man take every 
number of the Times into his hand with the certainty that 
he shall find in it some statement which he despises, put 


forward as central in the duties or necessities of the day. 


reverence of God and their devotion to truth. 


Kidd, the increasing power of England in the last century 
is rightly referred to the devotion of the leaders of Eng 


land to the highest principles. 


such an occasion, that in the view of the Times it is no 
such infinite realities, but that it is “from commerce an 





in the managemenc ef the Times, a serious difference arose | 


The article does | 


be told, in | 
the | 


The poets of England, her philosophers and her statesmen, 
have taught us, and taught us truly, that the greatness of 
England is born from the freedom and independence of 
her people, from their love of law and order, from their 
To take a 
recent instance, in the remarkable treatise of Mr. Benjamin 


To be told, then, on a 


critical occasion like this, and told for the second time on 


the welfare of the co intry, the stability of its institutions, 
and the maintenance of it position among the great powers 
of the world.” Simply interpreted, this means that the 

limes expresses, with wonderful accuracy, what was the 
}opinion and the wish, the day before, of the majority of 
and men of business in London. 


intelligent prosperous 


And the moment that that opinion changes, the moment 


when the minority of yesterday becomes the majority of 


to-day, the reader of the Times is absolutely sure to see 


| the change reflected in its columns. This takes place 
without the slightest reference to the past, with no ignoble 
| eating of words, but with the serene consciousness that the 
man of 


intelligence, that his humor of the moment is so accurately 


British reader will be well satisfied, if he be a 


displayed. 

These four, we are told, are the principles which have 
made the Times what it is. Indeed, we are to “look at 
all public affairs with the eyes of an English citizen of 
average good sense and intelligence, and to express judg- 
ments on them in a style not unworthy of our noble Eng- 
lish tongue.” It is a pity to say it, but it is, alas, true, 
that these words describe very precisely the success and 
the failure of this great journal. Things are looked at, 
not with the eyes of a citizen of the world, not with the 


impartial view of a man to whom right in London is the 


same thing as right in Ispaban or in Auckland, but from 
This 


| is to say, the critic must be a man who believes in the 


| the point of view of an intelligent English -citizen. 


* British constitution of Church and State, as established 
by law.”” For him this must take the place of the Ten 
Commandments, of the Gospels, of any voice of God 
speaking in the heart of man. The Times must express 


the average view of the intelligent English Philistine. 


There can be no question that the Times has been true, 
It is 
the misfortune of its readers that its conductors have not 


and is true, to this ideal, thus brutally laid down. 
yet risen to any higher ideal. So long, however, as they 
these words is the fatal statement of that Philistinism of continue to tell the trath in words, in those parts of their 

‘ . F A er P 

jorunal which are given to that business,so long will the world 
| treat their speculations on morals or on politics with the 
indifference which they deserve. ‘The world at large will 
be satisfied with the retribution which falls upon such 
writers—the bitter necessity of changing their coats and 
their flags whenever public opinion changes, the miserable 
consciousness that they follow and do not lead in making 
the great public opinion of mankind. 


The late Mr. Froude was the author of nearly twenty 
works, his greatest being his History of England, on which 


he was engaged for about eighteen years. He wrote one 
or two stories, but his success in fiction cannot be said to 
have been marked. Perhaps his most popular books apart 
t| from the Carlyle volumes, are his Oceana, Short Studies, 


1' and Life of Lord Beaconsfield. 
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OUR POLICE SYSTEM. 


REV. FREDERICK B. 


LEAGUE 


ALLEN BEFORE THE 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 21, 


MUNICIPAL 
OF 1894, 

It is but fair to say that, as compared with the five 
larger cities which have been named [ New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis }, our Police Department 
is probably better administered, composed on the whole of 
purer material, and is less open to sweeping censure than 
any of them. If there is still room for serious criticism, it 
is not because our Boston police are worse than those of 
other American cities. I believe they are better, and I 
think there has been a steady improvement for some years. 
It is to accelerate that improvement that I venture to call 
attention to certain evils in our system which demand a 
remedy. Such criticism does not ignore or deny any of 
Our Muni- 


sure, gives its cordial and 


the good work which las recently been done. 
cipal League, | am hearty 
applause tothe splendid record of General Martin, the 


Chairman of the Commission. to the 


He has contributed 
Board a vigor, a resolute endeavor to enforce the law, an 
impatience with inefliciency, and a menace to unfaithful- 
ness, which cannot be too highly prized. May he be 
strengthened to stand like a rock against all low standards 
and inevitable obstacles. 

The first point of criticism which | urge is the need of 
a higher standard. The conception of what the whole 
profession stands for should be raised. The general idea 
of the force seems to be that they have pretty dirty work 
to do, an that you can’t get clean, able, true men to touch 
at. I have been deeply impressed with the popular dis 


brought into pretty close contact with them, one is shocked 


trust of the police. talking with men who have been 


at the unqualified censure one often hears. | have heard 
men of high character declare that they would not believe 
the word of a policeman anywhere, even under oath. One 
court official doubted whether policemen had any con 
science whatever, and thought they would as lief perjure 


themselves as not. Now, so general a disparagement, how 


ever unjust, must have grown out of some obseaved facts. 
At any rate the sense of unpopularity and public suspicion 
must 


affect the morale of the calling. The police au cept 


a low ideal of their office. It is hard to brace a man to 


high endeavor and resistance to perpetual temptation if he 
is robbed of the great inspiration of publie esteem. 

The very first necessity is the elevation of the entire 
conception of the calling. It should be 


made a better 


educated and better organized profession, with higher 
incentives to ambition 


Take the the 


patrolman with the average soldier of European armies. 


and opportunities for advancement. 
matter of physique. Contrast average 
Go to the barracks at Berlin or Munich and see the incess 
ant drill, the athletic and gymnastic exercises, the achieve- 
ments in the way of running, leaping, climbing and wrest- 
ling which are exacted of the humblest soldier. Looking 
at our police as a whole, there is a general lumpiness, a 
lack of alertness and soldierly discipline, which is unques- 
tionable. I believe that a severer military and athletic 
drill would foster self-respect, would be a moral gain and 
would win for the profession a more cordial public appre- 
ciation. 

Moreover, the leadership of our police ought to have 
more of the military concentration of power and responsi- 
bility. In the address made by the Hon. Carl Schurz at 
the National Conference for Good City Government, he 
urged that when municipal offices were filled, requiring 
professional skill, knowledge and experience, the selec- 
tion should be confined to professional men of good stand- 
ing. After applying this principle to the department of 
Public Works he adds: 

It applies equally to the police department, the direction 
of which should be confined not to a board of politicians 
who almost necessarily will think it their principal busi- 
ness to distribute spoils and to put the police to political 
uses, nor to mere amateurs in the police business, but to 
one responsible man, to whom the diseharge and the study 


of police duties has become a hfe calling; who has won a 


reputation in that line, a professional policeman whose 
natural ambition it will be to make a name for himself as a 
great Chief of Police, and who, being charged with full re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of his department, will not’ be 


per cent. Please remember, however, that even at the 
worst estimate, it is conceded that the great body of our 
Those who know anything of the force 
know how many honest, brave, splendid men it contains, 


police are true. 


Allthe more it is a wrong tothe honorable majority to have 
their good name brought into disrepute by the vices of thi, 
minority, be its proportion more or less. The ratio is not 
so important as whether a vigorous effort is made to lop 
off unprincipled men. 

There is a strong impression that our Commissioners 
are not disposed to weigh impartial evidence brought 
against members of the force; that their conception of loyal- 
ty leads them to shield any one under charges until glaring 
and incontrovertible evidence is forced upon them from 
without; that they do not regard it as their own duty to 
investigate and purge the force. No men should be so 
eager as they to weed out base material. Not only should 
they never be advocates for their defence ; they ought not 
even to be mere impartial judges to weigh evidence fur- 
nished by the initiative of others. We believe they ought 
themselves to institute unhesitating scrutiny of suspected 
men, and whether by public or private trial—we do not 
presume to say which—to discover the facts and convince 
the community of their fixed intention to expel every 
crooked and immoral man from the force. 

rhe reluctance to lose the experience and knowledge of 
criminals and their haunts which an officer of long stand- 
ing acquires is natural. If that knowledge, however, is 
being used corruptly, then a thousand times better dis- 
pense with it. 

We have seen men, who have won the reputation of 
being untrustworthy, included with other better men in 


We behold 


by their 


the honors and emoluments of promotion. 
officers who, have been manifestly 
if left in the 


routine way, came back empty handed, but who, under 


distrusted 
superiors—-who to serve certain warrants 
safeguards which made treachery impossible, proved that 
conspicuous success was feasible—we see such men ad- 
vanced like others, and we wonder at it. 

Nor is it any adequate punishment to remove a captain 
or lieutenant of some central station, who is suspected or 
convicted of crookedness, to some outlying station where 
the chance of dishonest gains is much less. It is an af- 
front to a respectable neighborhood to put in charge of its 
security and order, a man believed to have been a rascal, 
and it is no adequate punishment to him. Yet unless we 
are greatly mistaken this is a very common mode of disci 
pline. We cannot win public confidence for our police if 
men retain their places for long years though their reputa 
tion is rank and the moral evidence of their corruption 
overwhelming. 

No police commission should wait, as they have dune in 
New York, until pressure from without forced an effort at 
purification upon them. The reform ought to begin from 
within, and some way should be discovered or invented by 
the Commissioners themselves, of separating the chaff from 
the wheat. ‘The imperative condition of any radical im- 
provement is a more merciless excision of its baser ele- 
ments. With such respectable men at the top, it is a 
marvel how such unworthy men at the bottom can be tole- 
rated. 

It is in line with this purification that the force shonld 
be made to feel that it represents not the worst, nor even 
the average sentiments of the community, but its best 
The 


that our police are in perpetual and close contact with the 


standards. most inevitable fact of the situation is 


vilest classes. Their duty compels it. 
mands intimate knowledge of bad men and bad women. 


That contact is a steady pressure towards demoralization. 


| T have been assured by officers that their incessant contact 


ful aspect of their calling. 
Che better portion of the community know little of the 
potice. 


They seldom see them. How many citizens know 


their home? But every saloon keeper and professional 


gambler and proprietress of a brothel knows him; and culti- 














inclined to permit politicyto deprive him of that name. 


It surely is pertinent for us to consider whether in ed 


profession—as well as in other municipal commissions to 
which attention has recently been called—there should not 


a 
whether as a general rule this place should not be filled by 


be a single head to secure unity and responsibility ; and 


a man of military training or experience, or, better still, if 
the right man can be found, by due promotion from police 
captains or superintendents. 

To secure this improvement, there is, in the second 
place, required a far more radical removal of corrupt and 
unfit men. The power of the Commissioners to dismiss 
unworthy men is practically unlimited. It is very mea- 
There are undoubtedly many 
A charitab’e estimate puts the pro- 
portion at ten or fifteen per cent. 


grely employed, however. 
bad men on the force. 


Some, however, put the 


him; is desirous to make him gifts, small or great, and in 
short to be his friend. 
three-quarters of the community, who believe in virtue 
and purity and righteousness, and is almost forced to asso- 
ciate with law breakers and their sympathizers. 


j 
ey and acquaintance must bear fruit. 
| 


more sluggish. 


Look atthe patrons of our annual Police Ball. A 


former Mayor of Boston attended this ball, eight or ten 
| years since, and shortly after told me how shocked he had 
been at the character of those present. 


He is shut off from the upper 


This pro- 
It coarsens 
the moral fibre and makes instinctive antagonism to evil 


The great major- 
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number of unprincipled men as high as twenty or thirty | sold in large quantities, the police cannot be direct) 





. ? 
ity, he declared, seemed to him to be saloon keepers,gamblers 


| and courtesans. We are assured that there has been some 
improvement since then, but that even now the impression | 


made is very discreditable. 


Of course, if the tickets are 


The Manual com. | 


with coarse and despicable characters was the most pain- | 


by name, or even by sight, the patrolman who guards nals, there should be just, impartial but unsparing severity 


vates his acquaintance and favor ; takes pains to propitiate 


i to the 
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responsible for the moral character of the pure] 


ITChAsers 
Still, the ball does 


bring the good name of the fo 


ce int 
disrepute. 

We have also been assured that the impression made 
upon the spectators at our municipal court, of th. lia 
and intimate terms upon which the police s - 
‘madames" ( who keep vile houses ) was most dishearte, 
ing. Some of the court officers unblushingly sat dow; 
their side on the court room seats and joined wit 
laughing conversation, while in the corridors ate 
where on these occasions a number of these w ™ 
congregated, their social and friendly relations to « . 
and patrolmen suggested a reception. If our police stay 
for righteousness and law, every effort should lx 
counteract the incessant lowering of moral sta 
intimate contact with the criminal classes 

This suggests again a different point of vis 
entire purpose of a police torce. Phere is oT e Wa 
in which one can touch evil without being pol 
That is in approaching it in what, for lack 
term, one might call the missionary spirit. In - 
the explicit purpose ot fighting, healing and rem g 
evil. That high aim keeps fresh one’s moral a . 
and hatred of wickedness. 

There have already been appointe d * probat 
throughout the commonwealth heir function is 
impartially the class of misdemeanors referr 
visiting the offender’s home and family, learning 
pation, record, ete., to see whether his and the 
interest may not be best served by his release 
tion. If this is recommended, and granted by 
the offender remains for a while under the surve 
the officers and reports to him till recommend 
charge. 

The striking thing here is the revolution in the 
of the officer to the offender. , The policeman, too oft 
thinks only of the arrest and conviction of the wron 7 
It seems a sign of energy to make many arrests It m 
seem to him a_ personal discredit if his man is a juitte 
He keeps his tally, and the ratio of convictions to a st 
is the gauge of his success. Suppose an offender is “ 
to be engaged in all sorts of raseality for whicl il 
escapes punishment; what a temptation to st 
testimony a little, to give the fellow his deserts | 
habit of untruthfulmess on the stand becomes easit 

sometimes unintentionally—an incalculable w 
done to the innocent. The moment you get bad 
the force there will be pre judiced, untruthful and a m 
cruelly false testimony given. There are, not ve 
quently, I believe, innocent people convicted by po and 
detective testimony, in which truth and lies were s rer 


iously interwoven that conviction was natural. 
lt is entirely possible to infuse into our whole syst 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner once des- 


cribed a scene in the police court of Toronto, Canad 


another spirit. 
(which has been called the best governed city of Nort 


America ). There was an officer 


present, in citizens 
clothes, whose business it was to know the worst quarters 
of the city in the interest of the people themselves He 


advised and warned and befriended the ignorant and the 


tempted. The Judge repeatedly consulted this of 


wisest treatment of a case, and the whole s; 
the trial was on a high plane of Christian mercy 
noble 


Our probation system is a beginning this 


direction. Its purpose should prevail more wid A 


be 


offenders, 


sharper discrimination should made by the | 


between casual and inveterate bet wee 
and unfortunate culprits on the one hand and prosperous 
villains on the other. 
should more 


effort should 


ginning to go astray, and thus prevent crime. 


In short, a moral tone and purpose 


generally characterize the force 
influence for good those just be- 


For those 


not retr 


ly 
be made to 


who are first offenders, reformation and 


should be the aim. For professionial and habitual crim 
Raise the standard of the force, and more honorable t 
may be assigned to them; as, for instance, the supervis 

of boys and girls of wayward tendencies, like what is now 
done by one of the agents of the Children’s Aid Society 
the administration of some of our charitable investigating 


functions, and ‘other services which philanthropi worker> 


dare not commit to our present police. Something, 4) 
break the 


degrading routine of official contact with moral corrapto! 


thing, should be tried to awful, mecha! 


One of the manifest inferences from the facts he 
given is that every possible effort should be made ¢ 
move peculiar and unnecessary temptations from « 
administration. The most conspicuous instance f suck 
unnecessary strain upon the integrity of the forc« is { 
power at present lodged with the three Commissioners 
awarding the liquor licenses. On the first of Ma) 
notify 896 dealers (or a somewhat smaller numbe i tw 
or three classes of license are granted to one plact tha 
payment from $150 


| upon of the price, ranging 










be 
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| 


We have here the manifest impropriety of a union a 


These j 


21000 dollars for innholders and victuallers, downwards, 





hes will be allowed to sell liquor for one year from date. 


ind executive functions in the same body. 


idicia 
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NOTES OF AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. 


DAWN IN THE EAST! 


I. From the Journal published by the Unitarian Church of Japan.) 


Have you ever felt the delight of returning to Boston 


ree men both award a privilege so remunerative that | after a three weeks’ stay at Chelsea or possibly Deer 


896 dealers pay for it to the government more than a} ] 


sland”? 


thes Have you ever crossed to New York from 
n lars; and at the same time they are expected to} Hoboken? Have you made the pilgrimage from Jerusalem 
«oe that the various restrictions and conditions imposed by | to Joppa, or perhaps the round trip? If so, you may have 
law upon this demoralizing traffic are complied with at| a faint conception of the heartfelt joy one has of getting 
nel he loss of the license. | back to Paris from wherever he happens to have been. 
Our three Commissioners are honorable and fairly im- | hat long ride from Havre to the Metropolis is never so 
ar en, but how can they pass upon the merits of this | tiresome as other rides are — especially if one has just 
of applicants (last year 1563 in number)? They | had a rough ocean trip —and at its close one is, indeed, 
ye dependent upon the reports of the different stations as | well repaid. 
ency of rival claimants. — It is thus in the power | Somehow it seems good to hear the shrill European 
4 vr or patrolman to influence very materially the | whistles again. Ours at home are like the deep-mouthed 
un or withholding of a license. It may be well | bloodhound, while these are more like a shallow-mouthed 
worth the while of applicants to propitiate the favor of the form of dog; but probably each has its advantages. And 
- ce by the payment of money directly or indirectly: | then, too, it is so pleasant to hear French spoken again. 
ind if a man has been corrupt enough to accept a bribe | And there is one thing which we must admire the French 
favor, he is at once incapacitated from the impartial | for they can talk French beautifully, and, as far as I can 
secu of the law against that saloon-keeper. He has find out, no one else can. Of course, the cars are not as 
el effect retained as the thick and thin defender of | fine and up to date as ours, and [ was not offered all the 
at 8 n's interest. Of course, all such work goes on | latest trashy novels and sealed boxes of molasses candy as 
No one knows whether much or any of it is| we whirled along—far less the Ladies’ Home Journal | 
There are men-on the foree corrupt enough to | fout to-day } but, on the other hand, | had an entire | 
sims pay ; and the system puts vast pecuniary bene ; compartment to myself and enough room to stretch out at 
lisposal of officers. | full length if I cared to do so. They do not seem to nave! 
warding of the licenses should be absolutely | as many junctions in France as we do. With us, at almost | 
‘ vn from the police department President Seth | every station someone opens the door and shouts out: | 
*, whose experience as mayor of Brooklyn makes his |“ Davisville! Davisville! Change for Foxboro, Hill's | 
iluable, has said that the best way is to sell the | Grove, Newton Lower Falls, Newton Upper Falls, New- 
ut auction to the highest bidder, making the for- | ton. West Newton, Pearl Street, River Street and 
ire of the license follow any conviction for infraction Brighton!” and one has to be continually on the qui vive 
f the law This would certainly diminish the temptation | to be sure whether he is all right or not. However all 


the police, leaving them freer and less embarrassed for 
impartial scrutiny of the saloon. Hlowever the evil is 
emedied, it is manifestly an evil that the police are sub- 
this great and inviting temptation to become the 

es of the saloon-keeper. 
(ne more re quisite for the elevation of our police sys | 


is the honest and fearless execution of all our laws. 








this may be, | again repeat that the journey from the 
coast to Paris is very pleasant, with its stretch of Nor- 
mandy landscape, its lines of nodding poplars, many mem- 
ories of years ago and its dream of the fascinating days to 


come. 


Paris is really very much the same this year as it was 


The light, which in the far-off East arose, 

Goes travelling westward, till its blessed ray 
Makes circuit of the earth, and widening day 
Spreads from the mountain summits white with snows, 

Until the plain and every. valley glows, 
And all things spring to life along its way ; 
So to the East the West its debt shall pay 
By passing on the light by which it knows! 


This light is God's great truth revealed to earth, 
Revealed through natural channels, as unrolls 
The long experience of the race of man. 
*Twas in the Orient the light had birth; 
And now the day that glows in Western souls 
Sweeps east again, and rises in Japan. 


M. J. SAVAGE, 


LITERATURE. 


History, PropHecy, AND THE MONUMENTS. Vol. I. J. F- 
McCurdy Ph.D. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Because of the increasing interest in Semitic studies, 
especially in their relation to Old Testament literature and 
history, works about the chosen people have multiplied of 
late years. But the general reader has little opportunity 
or desire to wade through the minute details of a specialist's 
research, and moreover could not, if he wished, distinguish 
between what is ascertained fact and what is merely arbi- 
trary hypothesis. For this class of readers, there has 
been a recognized need of a popular work, setting forth 
clearly and concisely the history of the peoples with whom 
the Israelites came into contact in their relations to one 
another, and especially the bearing of these relations on 
the life and development of the Israelites themselves. ‘T’o 
supply this need has been the aim of Prof. J. F. MeCurdy. 

This volume, which is soon to be followed by a second, 
embraces the history from earliest times down to the full 
The first of 
them treats of the Northern Semites, and in the first chap- 


of Samaria. It is divided into six Books. 


ter the author outlines his conception of the aim and value 


of historical study and particularly of the study of [srael’s 





I ment any exception is made—the moment it is | last. Poor President Carnot is gone and Casimir-Perier 
stood, as an unwritten rule, that certain violations of | is reigning in his stead. He is quite popular, so far as | 
ware permitted and certain law-breakers granted have seen, except in one illustrated paper which the other 


te immunity—a principle is introduced which de 
es the whole force. 

Shall we enforce the statute against houses of ill re- 

é [ am thankful 


s this law has been pushed as never before within 


to say that during the past six 
memors This is not the least of our indebtednesses» 
" e, to General Martin. Laws against licentiousness 

be as honestly enforced as those against property. 
lhe Commissioners take a solemn oath that they will faith- 


y and impartially execute the laws of the common- 


wealth Are they to pick and choose which laws? What 
right should they have to say that such houses are a neces- 
ty or that to obey the law will scatter the evil and make 


more dangerous? Qne official has cynically avowed 
at it was good for the business of a great city and at 
racted customers to have such vile haunts. 
We do not grant for one moment the validity of these 
wies; but even were they all true, the Commissioners 


If the 


iws are wrong, there js no way so sure to secure their cor- 


are bound by their oaths to execute these laws. 


ect 


repeal as to enforce them fearlessly. Their non- 


forcement, however, everywhere debauches our entire 


ice system. It invites inevitably the constant payment 


tion money and the establishment of intimate re- 
tions between officers and courtesans. 


s strange that the two departments of our govern- 
ment which are bfought into the closest official contact 
e judiciary and the police--should be at the extreme 


oles of popular appreciation. A judge stands higher, a 


iceman in some respects lower, than any other officer in 


ir whole government. It should be our effort to bring 


mething of the dignity and respect which environa judge 
clothe his humbler brother and representative of the 
AW A higher conception of his function and a worthier 
standard of ability and character should be sought. There 
‘hould be a more prompt and radical weeding out of cor- 
t material, and those who remain should be brought to 


tee! t} 


hat they represent not the worst but the best part of 


“we community. 


Prevention and not the mere punishment 
rime should be regarded as the ideal function of the 


ice; every effort should be made to divest the profes- 


NON Ire 


n needless temptation or entangling relationships ; 
“Nd fnally it should be the absolute rule of the force that 


‘aw—the whole law—should be faithfully and impar- 


“ty executed. 


They say in London literary circles that Mr. Du 


Maur me a 
laurier was induced to take to writing fiction by Henry 


eo J . . ° 
ames, who is one of his closest friends. 





day published twenty colored caricatures of the poor man, 
each purporting to show some disagreeable trait of coun- 
tenance, and each inscribed with some painful gibe. 

The anarchists are asleep, | believe, just at this mo- 
ment. I went to one of their restaurants the other day 
theirs in the sense that they blew out the whole end of it 
last May—and all seemed quiet as [ snatched a fleeting 
lunch. 

Sarah Bernhardt is not here—Coyuelin is. Noone has 
rentrée-ed yet, to tell the truth, except, unfortunately, al- 
most all the idiots I met on the steamer—the ship a hoi 
polloi—and on the whole it does not seem as if vacation 


was quite over. 


For the past few weeks, everyone has been very much 
interested in Paul Bourget’s Outre-Mer, his impressions of 
America which he has written simultaneously with his 
right and left hand, it would seem, for the Figaro and for 
the New York Herald, that all might run and read. These 
articles are extremely interesting ; mildly so, perhaps, to a 
Frenchman, but intensely soto an American. 

He makes one striking assertion about our architecture. 
He says that, in our rush and hurry, we have jumped from 
our wooden buildings to those built of brick and iron, 
leaving out the stone. Oh! how the shades of our awful 
brown-stone fronts which choke up the side streets of New 
York must rage to see that for once they have been for- 
gotten! But, in the main, M. Bourget is right; and if a 
stone structure does loom up among its fellows, it is more 
jhan probable that the stone is merely the outside shell, 
and that the inside skeleton is a mass of steel net-work and 


brick wall. 


To-day seems to mark the era of every form of rapid 
transit. Horse-cars, electric trolleys, electric underground, 
in quick succession. ‘The latest addition to this in Paris 
is the cars that go by compressed air. ‘These cars start 
\from the Louvre and carry the weary traveller by the 
Bois out to St. Cloud in the twinkling of an eye; which is 
their only advantage over the pretty little Seine steamers 
—the bate aur mouches. The lovely old palace at St. Cloud 


is all torn down and in being carted off in every direction ; 


Cloud ’ with the best Parisian accent. 
of mv notes in Paris are received by the indulgent reader 
with any feelings of satisfaction or interest, I like the 
Frenchman would say, “ St. Cloud,” or “St. Cloud kindly,” 


as the case may be. Herspert D. Hace. 





Paris, October 3, 1894. 


elevated, steam, and cable cars follow each other or collide | 


and. by the way, if you want to say ‘ Thank you’ in exactly 

) ) ) ) | 
the way an average Frenchman pronounces it, you. say ‘ St | 
So if these the first | 


deeds and life. In stating his plan of work, he evidently 
approaches the subject in a broad,|fair-minded way, with a 
philosophic spirit of inquiry. Ile shows how a knowledge 
of the history of the peoples with whom the Israelites came 
into contact is necessary for the proper understanding of 
the history and work of Israel. 


at best. The 


Our materials are scanty 
Babylonian-Assyrian records are court 
annals and treat mainly of what is of especial glory to the 
royal patron. We are not to imply from this, however, 
that they are not trustworthy but simply that they omit 
interesting and important details which, being known, 
would clear up many a knotty problem and light up many 
As for the historical books 
of the Old Testament, they afford us littke more than an 


an obscure period of history. 
outline of events. It is from the prophets that we obtain 
a true appreciation and sympathy, ansinsight into the 
motives and causes of action, and a live understanding of 
the history as seen by a.contemporary. 

In chapter two, the history proper begins. A general 
outline is given of the principal groups into which the 
Semitic peoples may be divided. ‘The original home of 
the Proto-Semitic race is then discussed and arguments 
This is the most 
probable view and is the standpoint taken by the advanced 


are given in favor of Northern Arabia. 


scholars of to-day. 

In the chapter on the Constitution and Character of the 
North Semitic Communities we have a study of the main 
characteristics of the political organization of North Semi- 
tic countries. The conclusions reached by the author after a 
* From the 
fundamental tribal organization,” he says, “ there grew, di- 


careful survey of the whole field are accurate. 


rectly or indirectly four principal ty pes of political aggrega- 
tion,representing four distinct stages of development. These 
are indicated respectively by the building of cities or the 


founding of single civic communities; the expansion of 





such states by conquest; their extension by colonization ; 
| the direct making of a nation by tribal federation.” He 


|further says, “the power of their common religion was 


especially influential in uniting the various scattered clans 
of the Hebrew race. After the entrance into Canaan the 
sense of a common danger must be considered the chief 
determining cause of the growth of Israel into a nation.” 
300k II. bears the title, The Babylonians. Being the 
| ‘first of the Semites to enter the arena of history,’ they 
deserve precedence in the consideration of the races with 
whom the Israelites were allied or came into contact. They 
attained a high state of civilization, at a very early period, 


jin the region of the lower Tigris and Euphrates. “ As 


” 


the chief of the factors of ancient civilization,” writes the 


author, “it is difficult to overrate the importance of these 


| err in their twofold use for irrigation and navigation.” 


j The writer then proceeds to describe the general course 





6 


and characteristics of the great river systems. There 
appears, however, to be error in his statement at the foot 
of page 81. “ Not only by the canals just mentioned,” he 
says, “but by large reservoirs such as that close to Sippar 
into which Cyrus turned the course of the Euphrates before 
the capture of Babylon, the redundant waters were drained 
ete.” The old tradition that Cyrus drained the waters of 
the Euphrates and entered Babylon by the river bed is due 
to the fondness of the Greek historian for inventing inter- 
esting and highly colored historical narrative, especially 
Herodotus and 


but 


when it is a question of oriental history. 


Xenophon lend their authority to the tale, it is true, 


fortunately, we have documents both from Cyrus 


Nabonidus bearing on the capture of Babylon, which no- 


where mention such a piece of strategy. On the contrary, 


it is distinctly stated that Cyrus entered the city without 


fighting ; that is, there was no resistance, the city was 


surrendered by its inhabitants. 
the 
with Nabonidus, the discontent of the 


The general political con- 


ditions of time, the dissatisfaction of the priesthood 


prove the instability of the reigning house and the readiness 


with which a change of government would be invited. 


in this chapter, an excellent division of the periods of 
Babylonian- Assyrian The Semitic 


history is given. 


regime lasted in Babylonia at least four 
It may be divided into two main portions, the history of 
separate principalities with one city after another dominat- 
ing the rest, and the history of a united monarchy under 
the hegemony of the city of Babylon.” 


« The 


hundred vears 


These periods are 
of 


ty in which three periods 


further subdivided. history Assyria extends 


over about fifteen 
may be distinguished. ‘The third of these begins with 745 
B.C. 


greatness. 


and is marked by the climax of Assyrian power and 
Professor McCurdy gives a s« holarly discussion of the 


Sumerian theory. He is inclined to believe that the 


&O>- 
called Sumerian language is not non-Semitic and that the 
Babylonians did not derive their culture and civilization 
from a preceding non-Semitic race. He is also of the opin- 
ion that Shumer is not, as is the common impression, the 
designation of South Babylonia but of a territory close to 
Akkad and probably lying in the neighborhood of Babylon. 
Its limits can only be conjectured, 

Nabonidus, 


Chronology based on a statement of last 


thousand years. 


BOSTON 





and | 


Jewish exiles, all | 


| 


| 


king of Babylon gives us the date of Narasa Sin about 3750 | 


B.C. and so Sargon I, the first ruler we know of definitely 
would have reigned approximately 3800 B.C. 

A general view of Babylonia under separate govern 
ments is presented in Chapter I]. and also an interesting 
inquiry into the identy of Amraphel of Genesis XLV. 

Book II. is entitled Canaanites, Egyptians and Het 
tites. After discussing the primitive inhabitants of Canaan 


and remarking that this question cannot at present be con- 


| matter how ignorant and humble he is, 


clusively settled, the author goes on to describe the great | 
igets to the front of the book, how nice to find that per- 


of 
Western Asia. 


highways international communication throughout 
A detailed description is now given of the 
valuable ‘Tel el Amarna tablets which were found in Kgypt 
in 1888, 
estimated. They show Babylonian culture to have been 
predominant over all of Western Asia in the 15th ceatury 
In the third 
chapter of this book, the problem of the racial atlinity of 
the Hettites is considered. 

Book LV. 


opinion is advanced that the Assyrians parted from the 


B. C., and we know not how much earlier. 


treats of the Assyrians and Babylonians. 


Semitic stock very early and came under Babylonian rule 
in the time of Chammurabi. 

In Book V, entitled Canaanites, and Ara- 
maeans, the essential details of the Exodus are sketched in 
a very brief manner. 
1200 B.C. 
it anywhere from 1650-1300, 


Hebrews, 


A late date is on the whole 
El 


The narrative in Joshua in regard to the parti- 


much preferable as according better with the 
tablets. 
tion of the whole country of Canaan is apparently treated 
by the author as reliable history I think we can hardly 
employ it as such. The account in Joshua is rather to be 
taken as an ideal construction 
have been effected. 
authentic view of the conquest. 

from Judges 1:3 that a partition 


of how the conquest may 


Judges | gives a better and more 


It is true as we can see 
of the land was made, but 
it was made before the war of subjugation was commenced 
and not after it. 

Book VI, the concluding book of the first volume, treats 
of the Hebrews, Aramaeans and Assyrians. ‘The relations 
of Israel with Assyria which began with the reign of Shal- 
maneser II. (860-825) are graphically and accurately de- 
scribed. In 854 this Assyrian king defeated at Karkar an | 
alliance which included Ahab of Israel, 
tribute from Jehu in 842 The great crisis with Assyria 
in the ninth century called Hebrew prophecy into life and 
action. 

With the downfall of Samaria in B. C., the book 
proper ends. An appendix is added to the volume, 
treating of several points of especial interest. 


and received 


722 


One of the 


The importance of these letters cannot be over- | 


| taste, we 


The date of the Exodus is put at | 
Other scholars have advanced theories, dating | 


Amarna |} 
| RELIGION AND THE BIBLE. 


tended. 





discussions is in regard to Semiramis whom Professor Mc- 
Curdy, differing from Tiele and Hommel, holds to have 
been the wife of Ramman-nirari. 

In regard to the volume itself, the typography is all 
that could be desired. 
196 for Gen. XXV, 
tuted. 


A few slips may be noted. On p. 
Gen. XXIII is probably to be substi- 
On p. 202 Hos. XIV is hardly the reference in- 


387 Hoshea of Egypt should be of course 


On p. 
Hoshea of israel. 
On p. 406 the author speaks of the Elohist and Jeho- 
vist without explaining to the popular reader what these 
terms mean. Such an explanation is absolutely necessary, 
unless of course (as is conceivable) the notes in the appen- 
the Biblical 
distinction from the general reader. 


‘| he book 


there by extracts from 


dix are intended for and Semitic scholar in 


is very readable and is enlivervd here and 


Assyrian documents. The author 


has divided the work into convenient numbered para- 


graphs, wherewith reference is made comparatively easy. 
An accurate and handy map is given at the beginning of 
the volume. 

The author is to be commended on his success in put- 
ting before the ordinary reader in such very accessible and 
accurate form, the essential results accepted by modern 
the Western Asia. The that 


Professor McCurdy has gone as far as possible to original 


students of history of fact 


sources in his consideration makes his conclusions doubly 
valuable s. 


ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY 
Stone & Kimbal! 


By Louise Chandler Moulton. Chica 


go 


It is a dainty little volume, all delicate 


gold 


Kimball, 


pale green and 


outside, and a good 


The 


He will read on 


publishers, have just presented. 
Ignoramus will find the title misleading. 

the Arthur 
Moulton ; 


Irish Romance, 


cover, O'Shaughnessy, by Louise Chandler 


and he will think Mrs. Moulton has gone into 


and mayhap he will humbly buy the 


volume to see how he likes the departure. 
When the [gnoramus is humble he deserves considera- 
tion, and his chagrin must not be laughed at. He may be 


disappointed about the Romance, but his Ignorance will 


be enlightened, and his mind enriched by an introduction 
to the poems presented, of the little-known writer. 
be cheered 


Moulton, 


out 


will and the 


Mrs. 


in 


humbleness 


ot 


his encouraged by 


guidance which will, as it were, gently 


trundle him and among the poems, and never let 


him get lost, or out of breath or anything. 
Of course if he should happen to start the book at the 
both 


as you 


end the title is conveniently lettered on covers so 


like- 


will get some of the poems without any trundling, and no 


you can begin frontwards or backwards -he 
he cannot miss the 


appeal and the beauty of much he will read, then when he 


haps, now and then, he has liked the right things! 
He and all should thank Mrs. Moulton 


placing within reach even a few of the poems of this 


readers for 


undeservedly little-known poet. Possibly fractious Ingrati- 
tude may grumble that the lily has been painted. But in 
these days of quavering decrepitude of individual literary 
ought to appreciate our good fortune when in 
the same volume we are supplied with a delicate feast of 
poetry, 
To 


judgment 


together with a guide to the merits of the same: 
to find his 
and comfortable 
as Mrs. Moulton. 


The litth: book should fing a place on every table. 


the average reader it will be a comfort 


fortified Sw the undeniable 


authority of so distinguished a critic 


The poems will find a place—even were they unpiloted— 


in every heart. As for the tith—never mind that. May- 
be Mrs. Moulton will write an [rish Romance some day. 
E. V. S. Fry. 


By F. D. Cummings 


New York: 
The Truth Seeking Company 


The writer of this book makes a liberal attempt to set 
forth the 


very human, the very untrustworthy, the un- 
truthful and immoral character of the Bible. He eagerly 
points out the “ Mistakes of Moses,” the errors of the 


prophets and the absurdities of Paul. 


He good-naturedly 


| intimates that had he had the opportunity he could have 


| On the hypothesis that its vie 


| too, by abler and far more scholarly writers. 
not appear to be any fresh thought, false or true, and no | A 





given Jesus valuable points which would have saved him 
and his followers from the utterance of many misleading 
doctrines. It is not easy to see the utility of such a book. 
ws are substantially correct, 
the same work has been done many times before, and that, 


There does 


new illustrations by which any former exposure is made 
more vivid or instructive. 
harm and we see no chance for it to do any good. 


G. M. 8. 





Also | 


COMMONWE ALTH 





| 


| 


i 
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memorial and have had wide circulation and it is pleasan; 
to have them collected together. The longest but one jg 
the Ode prepared at the invitation of the city of Boston fo, 


the services in memory of Blaine. 





The verses are of very unequal merit but among they, 
are a number dainty in conceit and thoughtful in expres 
sion. ‘The poets of to-day are rather more fleshly thay 


some of us would like, but we regard it as a transitio, 


stage and accept the pearls while flinging away the shells 
The shorter poems will be read many times and there 


are bits that we would like to remember. Let us quote 
one: 
Better a human clod 
That aches with the load of life 
Than a calm Olympian god 
Who never hath suffered strife! 
M. A. M 


SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF 
New York: 


A most valuable addition to our handy-books of 


ScutptrureE. By A. G. Radcliffe 
D. Appleton & Co, 

art is 
this volume, Schools and Masters of Sculpture by A. ( 


Radcliffe, book 


received. The present work is put forth in their custon 


whose on painting has been so wel 


excellent style the There are tw 


of 
appeals; first the students of art, who will find a remark 


ary by Appletons. 


distinct classes our intelligent readers to which 


able condensation of most valuable information,and sevond 
people who have acquired some knowledge of sculpture as 
presented in the museums of Europe, for which the work 
is indeed a practical guide. 


The story of sculpture is told in the light of the most 


| recent researches so far as the antique is concerned, and 


| 


occasion is taken to sketch the most modern schools and 


. ' 2 4 , 
deal gold inside, that Stone & | to promise to a certain extent the nature and direction of 
Humble | 


future art is given 


progress. The story of plastic 
simple terms, free from technicalities, and is so readabk 
with such comprehensive grounding in the essentials of 
this history, that the student can Lardly fail to supplement 
the 


account. 


interest here arroused by investigations on his own 

The history of sculpture has an interest to-day anda 
freshness, quite unknown a short half century ago, thanks 
to the assiduous investigations of our explorers, who have 


The art of 


fragme ats of 


re-discovered lost and forgotten worlds. 

Egypt has been unveiled to us, not as a few 
an extended story, but as an elegant copy of a civiliza 
tion which was complicated and which in its way was te 


Much 
devoted to Asiatic sculpture, the art of Japan being con 


qu 


as luxurious as our own. time and attention is 


trasted with that of India: then follows a consideration of 
Greek and Roman sculpture, more familiar to all of us, 
and next, there are given comprehensive views of the pro 
gress of the art and its present condition in the different 
countries of Europe and America, with suggestions as to the 
tendencies of the modern schools. 

The volume is admirably printed and is well illustrated 
with full page plates presenting many familiar and unfa 


} 


miliar forms, and an appendix which includes a_biblo- 


graphy of sculpture and other valuable tables. ‘The work 
is well indexed. 
TOINETTE'S Puitie. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. New York: The 
Century Co. 
There was a homely lifelikeness about the staring 


rag-babies of our sisters’ childhood, which seems lacking 
in the most artfully prepared Paris dolls, given to the 
pampered little girls of to-day. Just so the sumptuous 
get-up of a book’ for modern juvenile readers (and Tor 
nette’s Philip is a beautifully printed and_ illustrated 
quarto, on fine, heavy paper ) may only serve to empha 
Mrs. 


dialogue is amusing and faithful to 


size its lack of vital force. Jamison describes action 


well, and her darkey 
life ; but her hero, Philip, is somewhat of a prig ; the sort 
of character which every true boy justly Aislikes. There 


is too much -quasi-pathetic incident in the story, and in 


such passages the author overstrains the lacrymose. The 
pilot, too, is improbable to an irritating degree. That a 


little waif should turn out to be the missing grandchild of 
arich and haughty woman, who melts toward him only 
when she learns of his relationship to her, is a variation of 
the strawberry-mark melodrama which might be 
patiently once more; but that almost every white-skinned 
in act New Ork 
should turn out a close blood-relation of all the New York 
and Paris characters brought on in act two, is rath 


ing. 


suffered 


character introduced one scene, “ans, 


Still, exceptthat it is boldly inartistic it is innoct 
ous, except for its unconsciously aristocratic sympathies. 








ives 


little cloth-bound volume with red edges: 


|from the press of James H. West, Boston, contains 


dainty 


four 


It will probably do very little | essays by Rev. Charles G. Ames and bears the name of 


| the first for its title, As Natural as Life. 


These papers aim to show that religious feeling 4°¢ 


| worship of the Heavenly Father should be as unconse! iou 


In the Peoples Name and Other Poems, by Henry | a process as drawing our breath, and that The Good Lif 


Austin, is aedicated to the Editorial F raternity of America 
“by its grateful author.” 


(to quote from the Key-notes that stand in lieu of preface) 


A number of the poems are! in striving toward conformity with nature as the expre* 
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con of the Perfect Mind, seeks to correct whatever is 


piss; that it is a life of Sonship, is made perfect not by, 
tat through suffering, And-unfolds in time, but Lelongs to 
eternity 

Instinct with deep religious thought, sympathetic, logi- 
|, simple, practical in expression, this little book will do 
euch to aid and comfort the half-doubting, questioning 

-ker as well as the one whose belief is firm. 

fhe temptation to quote is great, but the continuity of 
thought and expression is such that we prefer to refer the 
, the sense itself. 


reader 


THE MAGAZINES. 


fis month’s Book-Buyer is unusually attractive to look 


», with numerous pretty illustrations. The frontis- 


s a portrait of Mr. J. M. Barrie; the novelist is 


ect ‘ 
emaciated if his picture is true. The picture of his house 
‘Thrums’ is on the opposite page; a more imposing 


than one would conceive in Thrums, judging by 


sidence 
Vr. Barrie’s descriptions. Dr. Holmes is the subject of 
be next article, and there is one of his letters published. 
Several coats Of arms make picturesque the next few 
ves, Then follow pictures of Emily Dickinson and her 


id Colonial house at Amherst, and after that some of 


1), Gibson’s illustrations, to set off an article about the 


fed young man. 
Biblia is particularly interesting this month with an ac- 
Niffer, by the U. 


tinople to Secretary Gresham. 


of the work at sent S. Consul at 


Constan Ihe Sultan, it ap- 
ears has promised that where an antique is duplicated 
plicate shall be sent to the University of Pennsylvania 
” um. Already so much material has been accumulated 
there, that twenty books will be required to set forth all the 
story etc., comprised in this collection. Professor Petrie 
has at last issued a request for funds to help on excavation 
» Egypt. Dr. Holmes’s letter to Dr. Winslow, accompany- 


ra ‘spade’ subscription ten years ago is reprinted. 


NOTES. 


rhe present Lord Tennyson’s biography of his father 





vill probably not appear for several years to come. ‘The 
eparation of the material for use in the volume has 
ulready occupied a year and a half. Nearly 50,000 letters 
ave been examined. 
Mr. S. T. Pickard’s long awaited Life and Letters of 


john G. Whittier is now published in attractive binding. 
This, as everyone knows, is the authorized biography 


for while Mr. r. Pickard 
was closely connected with him, enjoyed his full confidence, 


arranged Whittier was living. M 
und was entrusted with all available material for his life. 
This is a work which the lovers of Whittier will welcome 
with sincere gratitude. The book is in two volumes, is 
embellished by seven etched portraits and sketches and is 
printed in the best style of the American press. 

The oldest extant manuscripts of the New Testament 
late from the fourth and fifth centuries. It is not to be 
vondered at that the original manuscripts of the Apostles 
tave been lost, but rather that manuscripts have been pre- 
veverved through the long period of 1,300 or 1,400 years. 
The character of these manuscripts, the sources whence 
lenved, and the methods of which their genuineness is 
letermined, form the subject of a popular lecture by A. 

Hort, and published in the Monthly Packet, London. 
Life of the Czar, 
Mr. Charles Low, author of The Life 
iblished by Maemillan & Co. 

M. Notovitch, the 
Buddhistic 


A most timely book is The written by 


of Bismarck, and 


traveller who said he found the 


life of Jesus during the time he was supposed 
0 have spent in India, an abstract of which was published 
1 Toe ComMMONWEALTH last spring, has issued a long 
reply to his eritics and announces his intention of return- 
ag shortly to Thibet, where he found the manuscript, and 


*curing proofs of the truth of his story. 


The Golden Fairy Book, announced by D. Appleton & 
», is a selection of the choicest Continental fairy stories, 


{ 


tad includes classics of French, German, Russian, Servian, 
and Italian origin, and one story which comes from South 
Alriea. These charming tales are most delightfully illus- 
trated. 


The Russian cowboy is what Poultney Bigelow calls 
the Cossack in Harper’s Magazine for November. In Mr. 
Bigelow’s opinion, the Cossack will not again figure heavily 

2 Euroy pean warfare. The most picturesque of the Czar's 
toldiers is disappearing, like the cowboy, under the com- 
‘ned influence of discipline and advancing civilization. 


A Story of Courage : 


Annals of the Georgetown Con- 
‘ent of the Visitation, by Ge sorge Parsons Lathrop and 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, will soon be issued from the 
Riversi de Press. This book, written in the fullest sympathy 
“d with the most devout admiration, is a history of the 
under of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary from 
# institution by St. Francis de Sales, and an account of 


an 


Ur 


BOSTON CO! MMON\ JEALTH. 


lish statesmen. His infirmities are growing apace, how- 
ever, and he will probably soon retire and be succeeded 
by Mr. Henry Parker, now the assistant librarian, and 
the tenth son of the Earl of The Earl has 
but a scant rent roll in proportion to his large family, and 
Mr. Parker took the post in order to earn his bread and 
butter. 


the founding of the Order and of the Convent at George- 
town, D.C. 
whose 


The book will appeal very strongly to those 
associations with the Convent and the Academy 
have been intimate, both Catholics and Protestants. This 
is the first book written in collaboration by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lathrop. 


Macclesfield. 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs’s quaint humor is to enliven 
the page. of The Ladies’ Home Journal with a series of 
twelve articles depicting the club talk of four men about 
women’s affairs. Mr. Bangs calls this club The Paradise 
Club—* paradise,” 


Tennyson Neeley & Co., the American publishers 
of Lourdes, have already issued three editions, and the 
fourth consisting of ten thousand copies is now in press. 
It is published as the first number of Neeley’s Illustrated 
Library, of which other numbers will appear November 
At Market Value, by Grant Allen; Rachel 
Robert Buchanan; The One Too Many, by E. 
Lynn Linton; A Monk of Cruta, by 
heim ; In the Day of Battle, by J. E. 
of Dawn, 


he says, “ because no woman nor ser- 


pent ever entered into it.” Mr. Bangs is dwelling upon 


an old theme; let us hope he will freshen it up. Ist, as follows : 


A delightful book on amateur Dene, by 


written by Rev. 


rose culture has been 


E. sage Oppen- 
Stuart 


A. Foster-Melliar, Rector of Sproughton, 
in Suffolk, England, and will be published immediately’ by 
Macmillan & Co., under the title The Book of the Rose. 
It gives the fullest details of the rosarian’s work, and is 


The Gates 
by Fergus Hume. 

Captain King knows how to tell an army story true to 
profusely illustrated from photographs of specimen roses | life, interesting to readers of all classes, and sure to revive 
His 


, Under Fire, about to issue from the Lippincott 


and other rose subject. stirring memories in those of the military profession. 


new novel 


The castle of Chillon is to be ‘ restored,’ but Bonivard’s 


; nye Press, has the excitement incident to hard campaigning 
dungeon, and its ‘seven columns massy and gray,’ will be , ‘ ‘ : 
full _ ‘ ‘ and sharp Indian fighting, as also those touches of senti- 
carefully respected. 
; : ment which the author understands so well how to make 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis is progressing slowly | use of. 


toward eminence. He has proceeded from the short story to 
His latest work, The Princess Aline—Mr. 


good society even in 


Miss Louise 





Imogen Guiney is getting, nowadays, a 


the novelette. 
affects 
ently appear, illustrated by Mr. 


good deal of advertising apart from her literary person- 


Ye ris ; re ri "Pas | > : 
Davis his novels—will pres ality. It is 


undesirable but it cannot help causing an 
of her latest work, A Little English 
Gallery, published by the Harpers. 


» D. Gi i arper’s. | ; . 
C. D. Gibson, in Harper's. | increase in the sale 
Henryk Sienkiewicx, the greatest of Polish writers and | 


Miss Guiney’s work 


one of the greatest writers of our times, spent several years undoubtedly bears advertising. 
in California and indeed achieved his first success at home 
with letters about our Far West. The first story in the new 
book of Sienkiewicx’s short tales, issued by Little, Brown & 


Co. is a tale of the migration of 1848. 


Marion Crawford is said to live on cigarettes when he 
is busy over literary work. 

In German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages, 
_, | Mr. E. Belfort Bax, the author of many works dealing with 
done give, rhe questions of history and philosophy, gives a general view 
Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, soon to be published by the Scribners in an 


Some one has suggested that the superb work 


Art ot the American Wood Engraver, by , ; Mi : 
é f . of the social condition and popular movements of Germany 


during the period of the Reformation. This volumes which 
is published by Macmillan & Co., will be followed by others 
treating more in detail the years 1524 to 14 


edition of only one hundred copies, might be well called an 


autograph album. ‘The text, which is bound ina separate 


26, and giving 


volume, will be signed by . : i . 
olume, will be signed by a history of the Anabaptist Movement in Central Europe. 


Mr. Hamerton and the pub- 
lishers, while the India proofs of engravings will bear the 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


autograph of such famous engravers as Frank 
Henry Wolf, Elbridge Kingsley, G. Kruell, T. 

W. Peckwell, E. H. Del’ Orme, W. B. Closson, F. 8. 
King, and ten or a dozen others. 


French, 


Johnson, 


FICTION, CRITICISM, ETC. 
An insroduction to the Study of English Fiction. 
Edward Simonds. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. $1.00. 
At the Gate of Samaria, By William John Locke. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 
Judah; An Original Playin Three Acts. By 
Jones. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
De Wolf, Fiske & Co. 75c 


By William 

Two of Swedenborg’s works, Heaven and Hell and The 
Doctrine of Charity, have been translated into classical 
Henry Arthur 


Arabic. They are soon to be published in this form in Boston; For Sale by 


England, Egypt and India. 


Little lke Templin. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. Boston: 
Government records and manuscript and traditional Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.00. 
E : : : Martin Hewitt, Investigator. By Arthur Morrison. New York: 
material collected by himself have furnished the foundation 


Harper & Brothers.  50c. 


Piccino. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Men of the 
wats ? Scribner’s Sons. Boston: 
1.00. 


It deals with the tragic episodes of Covenan- 


for Mr. Crockett’s new historical novel, The 
Moss-Hags. 


ter days in Scotland. 


New York: Charles 
For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 
New 


Thanatopsis. By William Cullen Bryant. York: F. A. 


Stokes Co. 75c 


Lord Rosebery is said to have recently received a letter HISTORY AND BIGGRAPHY. 
from an impecunious person who wished to be appointed | Anselm Feuerbach. Sein Leben u. seine Kunst. 
geyer. Bamberg: Buchner. 


Die Kulturaufgaben der Reformation. Finlejsnne | in e. Luther- 


Von J. All 
to the vacant post of Poet Laureate, but who added if the 


appointment had been promised a suit of the Premier’s biographie. Von A. E. Berger. Berlin: Hofmann. 
é : a . a ho History of the Commonwealth. By 8. R. Gardiner. Vol. I. 
cast-off clothes would be thankfully received. Londen: Lonemane. : 0 


rg Kipling will contribute to the Publicationen aus den k. preussischen Staatsarchiven 59. Bd. 
Rudy ard pling , : : Politissche Correspondenz d. Kurfiirsten Albrecht Achilles. 
Scribner a long poem entitled McAndrews’ Hymn,in which Hrsg. v. F. Priebatsch. 1Bd. 1470-1474. Leipsig: Hirzel. 
The Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, 4 Samuel 
. Pickard. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.4 


Three Heroines of New England Romance. By * eel Pres 


Christmas 


he adds an entirely new type of character to the list of 


those he has already created. Howard Pyle will illustrate 


cott Spofford, Alice Brown and Louise Imogen Guine 
the poem. goston: Little, Brown & Uo. ™ 
* Not signing our articles had two evil consequences to ESSAYS. 
. > a om?” tes Ge J stus Sala i ig| A Shelf of Old Books. By Mrs. James T. Field. New Yor 
us, the young men, aia lain. Angustus ala in his Charles Scribner's Sons. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & 
book, Things I Have Seen. “In the first place, when an Upham. 


Household Words which 
might have been the work either of one of my colleagues 


attractive article appeared in Le Célebat dans |’Antiquité ony isagé au point de vue civil. 


Par L. Bocquet. Paris: Giarc 
Lohengrinstudien. Von F. Panzer. 
New Streams in Old Channels. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Boston : 


Halle: Niemeger. 


Selected from the Writings of 
Edited by Mary Storrs Haynes. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.0¢ 


SCIENCE, 


or myself, people used to say that ‘ Dickens was at his best 
that week,’ whereas in many cases in that particular num- 
ber he had not written a single line except the weekly | 
installment of the Child’s History. 





| An Introduction to Comparative Psychology. By C. Lloyd 
Morgan. London: Scott. 
Poppea, by Julien Gorden, which is about to appear | peitriige zur Anthropologie, Ethnologie u. Urgeschichte vy. 
from the Lippincott press is said to be refreshingly new | Tirol. Innsbruck: Wagner. 
| Die Stegocephalen u. Saurier aus dem Rothliegenden d. Plauen’- 
schen grundes bei Dresden. Von H. Credner. Berlin: 
Friedlander. 
| Schnecken u. Mnscheln im Leben der Vélker Indonesiens u. 
Oceaniens. Von J.D. E. S8chmetz. Leiden: Brill. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Century of Charades. By William Bellamy. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
At Dawn of Day. Compiled and Arranged by Jeanie A. Bates 
Greenough. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.75. 
| Christ the Socialist. By. the Rather of Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
Die Apollomythus, die Engel u. ihre Verehrer. 
Darmstadt: Brill 
Die Religion des Veda. Von H. Oldenberg. Berlin: 
Die, piter wh Raiiberromane. Von 
alle: Niemeyer. 
f.. Edinburg to the Antarctic. By W. G. 
London: and New York. 
In the Veldt. By Hurly. 


in plot and treatment. Poppwa, however, is not a Roman ; 
she is a New Yorker. 

Vexilla Regis, the privately printed year-book com- | 
piled by Mrs. Frederick Stone, of Boston, is to be pub- | 
lished for the holidays in a new edition by Mr. Berkeley | 
Updike, by 


compiler. 


Boston: Hough- 


whom the book was first arranged for its | 


Conan Doyle’s latest story is the outcome of his studies | 


Von A. Boltz. 


for his great novel of the Napoleonic times. This story | 


appears in McClure’s for December, and deals with a o Besser. 
diplomatic episode connected with Napoleon’s evacuation | C. Miiller-Fraureuth. 

igypt. Burn Murdocl 
aa Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. ¥ 


Mr. Pulman, the librarian of the House of Lords, has London: Longmans. 


. Pr P a century, but is of a ver | Studien zur Topographie d. nérdlichen Ostjordanlandes. Vor 

filled the position for half a cent P es y uhl. Leipzig: Deichert. 7 

reserved disposition, and but seldom can be drawn into a| | Suggestions on Government. By 8. E. Moffert. Chicago: 
nd MeNalley & Co. 


reminiscent mood, although he is a veritable storehouse of | 


| The Deserts of Southern France. By S. Baring-Gould, M. A. 





vastly interesting incidents and anecdctes relating to Eng- | London: Methuen» 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
P. J. Bailey. 
SunDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
There are two angels that attend unseen 
Kach one of us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds. 
Longfellow. 
Monpay, NOvEMBER 26. 
If thou hopest 
Mercy in heaven, show justice upon earth. 
Shelley. 
Turspay, NovEMBER 27. 
' know 
Ilow far high failure overleaps the bound 


Of low successes. 
Morris. 
WeONKADAY, NOVEMBER 28. 


In idle wishes fools supinely stay ; 
Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way. 
Crabbe. 
Puurspay, NovemBer 29. 
Abundance is a blessing to the wise ; 
The use of riches in disereiion les. 
Me nande r. 
Feipay, NOVEMBER 380. 
Let us make ourselves a noble name 
With deeds of noble merit. 
Charles Mackay. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Do you know that Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Sothern 


began their respective dramatic careers at about the same 
time ? 





That suggests many interesting comparisons, does 
it not. Which has done the 
Which has the furthest advanced 


Before which lies a ‘ future’? 


Which is the more popular ? 
most with his talents ? 


his art? I would not for 


a farm get myself into trouble by answering any of these 
questions ; but I think it as well that you should think 
about them. 

What is it that attracts you to Mr. Mansfield’s theatre ? 


Why do you go to see Mr. Sothern? What do you come 


away with from each? If you will consider these ques 


tions, you will know more about the tendency of the | 


modern stage and the demands of the modern public than | 


you did before, [| will warrant, 

Francis Wilson is in town too. You might consider 
him and his art and the appeal he makes to the public also. | 
And when you have intelligently understood the reason | 
why you prefer one to another of this trio, you will know 
more about your own artistic status than you did before, 
too—that | will warrant. 

Did you see Liberty Hall last week ? 


Oh, but you} 
missed something if you did not! In the case of Mr. 
Mansfield, Mr. Sothern, Mr. Wilson, the public is appealed 
to by the power and effort of practically one man. Ina 
performance like Liberty Hall the play is the thing. And, | 
after all, what a comfort it is to see an entire play running 
as smoothly as oil—no part out of focus, no point missed 
or hurried or slurred. 
charming. Doing more than amuse and much better than 
No! I didn’t say that | don’t think preaching a 
good thing, | only implied that plays may do better than 
preach. 


preach. 


I think perhaps Liberty Hall would preach some, were 
it not for the human-manliness Mr, Henry Miller puts into 
Mr. Owen. 
what several years’ association with a carefully trained 
organization has done for him. 


Wern’t you surprised at Mr. Miller’ See 


Or rather see what he 
has been able to do for himse!f with the guidance of such 
environment. 


Miss Allen shows greater resource of womanliness and 


tactful rendering than we have known we might expect— 


(that is not the editorial ‘we’; it is just you and me ). 
Do you realize how absolutely necessary womanliness and 
good breeding are to the actress of to«lay? Dramatic fire 
itself finds prompt limitations without both, if the actress 
is to meet the varying requirements of our modern plays. 
What would Miss Allen’s performance have been without 
both ? 


‘shop’ 


Consider the insufferableness of her lines about the 
and ‘trade’ without both back of her. Miss 
Craven, who played the younger sister, put a sweetly 
sincere girlishness into the younger sister. Ah me! 
What a gift it is—Youth! —the one thing art itself can- 
not make. You are already 
Ada Rehan at me! 


shouting Ellen Terry and 
It isn’t art with them. It is youth. 
Some people are born so they can keep their youth; and 
oh! but the world profits when such people are artists too. 
To Mr. 
“Crompton I will just remove my hat without any remarks 
at all. 


And, by the way, such people usually are artists. 


You will see Mr. Sothern, of course. The Victoria, 
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x 
Cross is a queer jumble. But what do you care? = Mr. 
Sothern is his dear, boyish, attractive self in it. And 
there is ‘the cufest love scene’ — imagine a love scene 
being ‘cute’; but that is what the girl behind me said. 
Also the sets are lovely. Such boofy eastern curtains, and 
nice gentlemen in petticoats and sashes and dark make-up 
andthings; and Sothern sings a little song, and does all 
those dear things we love about him — you know — being 


‘ perfectly miserable’ in such a dear, boyish way, that we 


| laugh and want to hug Lim at the same time we are just as 


sorry for him as we can be. | wonder if Mr. Sothern is 


going to prove himself endowed with eternal youth. 
Because if he isn’t, what will happen to him in a little 
while ? 

Miss Kimball is prettier than ever and has ‘ waked up’ 


into a new lightness of method in comedy. She dresses 


charmingly and always seems to have a good time when 


| she plays — and how that lends charm to playing, always ! 


| A sight of Mrs. Pitt is good for one, isn’t it? 


Fannie 


Addison Pitt, who used to be at the Boston Museum. That 


makes me want to go back to sputtering about the mag 
nifieent stock company we ought to have this minute there ! 
Maybe Mr. Charles Frohman will give it to us! 


I have got to wait till next week to talk about Mr. Mans 


| field, because we gu to press too early to allow me to see 


Napoleon. Oughtn't he to give us a magnificent Napoleon 
even if he didn't do a thing, but just stood still and 
‘looked,’ 
Don’t miss Mr. Wilson and The 


What about the pier e? 


Devil's 
Oh, what does it matter! Mr. 


Deputy. 


| Wilson has a chance to be adorably Wilson. You will 


combination. 


The play itself simple, wholesome, | 


laugh till you wish he would stop, when he sings behind 


the curtain —I mean doesn't sing — to the Princess. You 


will see lots of freshly pretty faces in the chorus ; the cos- 
tumes are fascina‘ing; and you will see an absolutely cor- 
rectly uniformed officer in the General, and one whose 
military bearing and all etceteras deserve putting right 


into a ‘ legitimate’ 


play. SHERIDAN. 


GOLD AND THE GOLD INDUSTRY. 


ARTHUR BENJ. BROWNE BEFORE THE PARKER MEMORIAI 
SCIENCE CLASS. 


Atthe Parker Memorial building, Sunday, November 
4, Mr. Arthar Benj. Browne delivered an address on Gold 
and the Gold Industry before the]Parker Memorial Science 
Class. After touching upon the physical and chemical 
characteristics of the metal and briefly reviewing its uses 
in the arts, the speaker said ; 

Gold was undoubtedly known before the earliest tra- 
ditions of man The Old Testament abounds in illustra- 
tioris of the refining of gold by processes undoubtedly simi- 
lar to our modern practice of cupellation. Electrum, an 
alloy of gold and silver, formed the earliest coins of Lydia. 

Gold occurs most commonly in the natural state, al- 
theugh frequently found in combination with telluriam, 
silver and lead, and more rarely in other combinations. It 
also exists frequently in pyrites, but in a mechanical 
mixture, in a finely divided state, rather than in chemical 
The true home of gold is unquestionably in 
quartz, although it is known to exist in paying quantities 
in many otber classes of rock. Gold is indeed much more 


widely disseminated than is generally supposed. The pav- 


| ing stones in our streets yield traces of gold to careful as- 


| say. It is the fact that gold is so widely distributed, in 


such varying quantities, that leads so many to failure in 
its pursuit. 

The value of a workable ore depends largely on cir- 
cumstances. Alluvial deposits yielding a few cents per 
cubic yard are immensely profitable, while in rock-mining 
veins may be so located, or the gold in them may be held 
in such condition, that although carrying many dollars iu 


value per ton they are not workable at a profit. One mine 


jin California is mining and milling ore at a profit which 


| table exception. 


| 


carries only one dollar per ton, although this is quite a no- 
Under average favorable conditions, the 
cost of mining and milling is from two to four dollars per 
ton, and the value saved above that may be considered as 
a profit. 

The speaker proceeded to explain the formation of al- 


luvial and the methods of mining these deposits. He cited 


the trials which the ‘ forty-niners* had to undergo and ex- | 


plained their methods of gold saving. The modern placer 
workings consist of washing great gravel deposits by means 
of streams of water directed on the banks by ‘ Little 
Giants,’ nozzles similar in construction to those of the 


modern fire department. The tremendous force of the 


water, often brought from long distances, dislodges the 
gravel and washes it through the sluices. These sluices 
are of different constructions, but in their simplest form 


consist of long troughs provided with riffles and frequently | 
containing jmercury, usually on the surface of copper | 


plates, to catch and hold the gold. 
Rock mining requires much more scientific work than 
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| hydraulic or placer mining. ‘The speaker then | 


reated of 
| the general formation of veins and the methods of a} 


Stract 
| ing the ore by means of shafts, tunnels, drifts, cross, oo 
lete., and explained the various terms. When the ore a 
rives at the surface it is broken into small fragm: " 
rock-breaker and pulverized by the stamps. The stan 
mill is simply a series of large mortars into whicl) the , 


is fed together with water,and there it is pulverizs 


weight of several heavy stamps in each mortar, ea 





ing upon the ore at the rate of from sixty to 


one re 
| times per minute. Mercury is put into the mortars “ 
jmuch of the gold, being detached from the ro . 
| sorbed by it, forming an amalgam. The ore is discha . 
from the mortars through screens set in the front of then 
and flows down over copper plates covered with 
The fine gold which escapes amalgamation in th ars 


is supposed to be saved on these plates. 


The op 


plained the method of recovering the gold from 


aker ex 


ima 

gam and told of the loss of value by this process 
brietly, of the construction of other pulverizing dey 

Frequently the ore on leaving the plates st . 
gold in the sulphurets whi¢h are present. WW 8 
the fact, the sulphurets are removed from th . 
centration, a process depending for its activ 
greater specific gravity of the gold-bearing mineral tha 
the accompanying matrix. hus the value of severa 
tons of ore is ‘concentrated’ into one ton, calle et 
trates,” which is then either treated by ‘chlorina 
smelted. Chlorination consists of submitting the fte 
a preliminary roast to remove the sulphur) to the 
chlorine gas, which makes a soluble combination w the 
gold, thus taking it into solution, whence it is subs: 
removed by the addition of iron or some othe) went 
which throws down the gold as a powder. The details of 


chlorination were explained and a glance taken at its mod 
ern practice. Smelting was described in detail and th 


custom of purchasing and mixing ores from different 


a 
was enlarged upon. 

In closing, Mr. Browne cited some statistics showing 
the part the United States had held in making up the 


world’s supply of gold. The world's production, from t) 
discovery of America to 1680, remained nearly statior 
move than doubling in the next century, then decreasi: 
till 1820 to 1860. Owing largely to the almost simultane 
discovery of gold in Califorma and Australia (1848-18 
the production of the years 1856 to 1860 has new 
equalled, although it is approached by the year 18 
1891, the United States yielded in gold 26.2 per 
the entire world’s production, Australia 25 per cent 
Russia 19.3 per cent and Africa 11.3 per cent; while th 
yield of these four countries together was 82 per cent of 
the entire production. 

It is fair to suppose that, as the older methods giv 
way to modern improvements, as each year brings forth 
greater skill and improved machinery, notwithstanding 
that many of the older workings, many of the rich fields of 
the fifties are exhausted, that the United States with its 
vast resources of unprospected territory will long continue 
in its\present capacity as the foremost of all countries in the 


production of this noble metal. 


Homage to Dr. Holmes. 


This letter, which comes across the whole continent 
from the new state of Washington, brings a wreath and a 
tribute of homage. 


When news came that Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
dead, I thought I would send you a little wreath of Wash 
ington holly, if you would care for it, for his grave. If 
should be difficult to place it there, believe me, [ should 
regret exceedingly if you did not just put it aside and let |! 
go, for it is only a handful of wild leaves at the best. 

1 suppose there are thousands who have at times w anted 
to express their love and admiration for Dr. Holmes I 
never did or could. Mrs. Field, in an article on Whittier 
wrote so much of the people who beset him by letters an 


calls and took his strength, but it seemed perhaps she did 





| not realize the thousand who kept silent, because her lite 


jhas not been among these. 


I never wrote to any of th 


other New England, authors or poets except yourself, and 
yet in some way I always thought when I went to New 
England.! should see Whittier at Amesbury and Oliver Wen 
del] Holmes in Boston—indeed, it’s hard to think of New 
Engand without them. If“ The surest pledge of a deathless 
/name is the silent homage of thoughts unspoken,” Ne* 
England’s poets have more pledges in the West than the) 
| could know. 

The place where I gathered the leaves that I send you 
| I think your poet would have loved. It was right on the 
| banks of the Columbia, and I never saw the river so cal@ 
or the sky more blue. I could not help thinking the Ne* 
England poets would have loved such a mighty river. and 
| not a boat or craft upon it. 
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a sequel to it, called If Jesus Came to Boston, which will 
Dr. Hale 
will read this paper on Thanksgiving Day at the South 
Congregational Church. 


THANKSGIVING. 
preemption be published in the New England Magaziue. 
M. BEST. 


BY SUSIE 


Lord, I give thanks ! 





wear. Thou knowest my best ambitions failed ; 
ve hack with scourgings of defeat was flailed ; Miss Elizabeth Banks has made quite a name for her-| 
= < felt oft the sharp salt wash of tears ; self in London by her daring journalistic feats. In the} 
Mi ‘ . 3 
be blessed the tireless toil of years; interests of her paper she has swept crossings, hired out 
in the snares my helpless feet were tied. jas a laundress and a parloranaid, dressed as a flower-girl 
4, woes Thou didst with me abide. and suld posies in the streets, and passed herself off as an 
Lord, I give thanks! American heiress anxious to get into good society and to 
. j}marry a title. Miss Banks has collected the accounts of 
Lord, I give thanks of : ‘ 
: ; her various adven'ures and published them in book-form, 
: . one lone ship came back to me, ; 
A : and all London, at least all that part of it which reads 
ed wreck of what she used to be, ?, 
: 2 such literature, is aghast at her temerity. 
Vo en her hold, storm-stained and scarred. . 
thou knowest that it was hard, was hard, ; 
mn er drifting huik with hopeless eve Che original pictures wherewith Mr. Du Maurier illus 
ilesolation Thou wert nigh. emerge Trilby were to have been exhibited in New York, 
Lord. 1 vive thanks ! jand what a press there would have been in the Gallery— 
4 . - . _ | i ” | 
| Mr. Avery’s, on Sth Ave. But unfortunately the whole | 
ord 1 » thie cs ! % 
Lord, | give thank | coll ction was sold over in London to one buyer, and could 
ne L loved the dearest diced, | not be exhibited. 
» desert waste became the wide 
. | 
world Love's last sweet star went out 
wea ‘ . . : 
wkness of darkness wrapped me round about EDUCA IONAL., 
idst of my mad misery, 
Thy rod and staff to comfort me. SN avrony Academy, 
1 
Lord, | aoive thanks | BRADFORD, MASS. 
Lip) For the higher education of young women Building un 
surpassed for comfort and health. ‘Twenty-five acres — twelve 
a College and the Kentucky Mountains in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
, “ . “ F course of study; also, preparatory and optional Year com 


mnences Sept. 12, 1804. Apply to 


ew wa public meetihg, designed to give in- Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 
anion with reg ard to this important work, at the Me. 
Charch, corner of Beacon street and Massachu- HAUNCY-Hall School. 


nue, on Sunday evening, November 25, at 7.30, (Established in 1828.) 


lon. C. C. Coffin will preside, and addresses are ex- For Boys and Girls of all ages. 








on Dr. Win. G. Frost. the president of the col- and for individual needs. ‘Thorough preparation for the HAMILTON, N. Y. 
a Wo @ Gheker af Girvantd Ucdeerdts. when mass. Institute of Technology, for business and for The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 
‘ : i college. Special students received into all classes Sept. 4th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
rv of Kentucky is one of the most charming Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory | reputation 
the sernes of Amer ican Commonwealths, lr. work. lustruction is given in Slioyd. There is Militar y Nore WORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
. Ma whose sixteen vears of travel in the South | Drill for boys. 593 Boylston Street, Copley Squar Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in pliysical 
; | culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
x nan authority, Rev. W.S. Barton, the elo puent | division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Shawmut Church, Rev. ¢ CG. Ames of the! "te taiasncige School, Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
1) ik calais ITHACA. NEW YORK and special information, address. 
i s prie’s, i cole = | ‘ _ . 
re many noble educational enterprises in the | Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri CHARLES H. ‘THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
: ; _| vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in = > 
s 1 Wes it there is onty one Berea. The story of | sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general VOICE Well Trained 
ant gin among anti-slavery Kentuckians before | lecture courses. ‘Teaches ail specialists. Board and thorough | ix alike a Pleasure and a Profit. : 
wa location in Daniel Boone’s own coun- | struction Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
: , courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill im r : ‘oat miata «talline . - _ 
. n all its access to the loval ‘mountain italics gamadinaicn” Wadhaatl tedewe, Gander adneuk ane Phousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
: i ecgieaadeibiges eicesneglien roe : ® | you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
‘ ‘ ollege settlement’ of northern students for college entrane e examinations in the fall. Register sent by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi 
facing sectional lines by the feet of those who cross | application. ¢ potent be ore A. M., for the = fourteen | onials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the u licati 
te rouses o « sias » we} , ay 7 pon application, 
ed the entha — of the genth as 1 who country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 
led the Berea dinner at the Thorndike last Wednes- “IT believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre , 
and we are glad that a larger public can hear somc-| Paratory schools in this country.’”’—J. G. SHURMAN, President HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
g of this providential opening. l’rofessor Shaler’s of Cornell University. University, . 
iracterizations of the mountain yeomanry, and = Mr. : NEW HAVEN, CONN. ' 
s sketches from life, are as attractive and more in- HE Prang Art Educational Papers. Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
' ’ wing ; : ld K Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner 
ve than any theatrical presentation of ‘ Old Ken- alogy ¢ Ge . i 1 wi scial r enc . 
' | The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is | See and Jeology j in Biology. . ith special reference to oP 
| | aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION | with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
= ; . | y , "TIC ‘o | etc. For programme, address 
Mr. Sears Gallagher exhibits at Foster Brothers’ zal- | AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. = -_ ia . 
ee : rs sy JOHN 8.C RK Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 
‘a Boy ston street, a number of water colors in By - sii LARK. 
° ! 
t five named subjeets — which are well worth | Price 20 cents. HICAGO Musica! College, 
gat. Mr. Gallagher has been better known by his | For full information in regard to these and other publ ILLINOIS. 
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white cations on Art lustruction, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Mack and and as an illustrator. ‘These ex 


later work in color show an equal talant. 


t ire New England landscape and marine, the | go waching : 7 Fast 10th St 151 Wabash Ave . 
haga” , | & Washington Pt. of ah HR BE yume: me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
scenes about Boston and its neighborhood. Soston. New York. Chicago. sion 
5 
ext mtinues through next week, clesing 557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
ember | bP RIVATE Tutoring. ‘To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 1 
Mrs. Ma varet Butteme. Prociduat of the a | A few students can receive private instruction during the} refined accomplishments, and graceful expression, Boarding 
the | , . is | summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, Frenel: or Math-!| and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900 
he King’s Daughters and Suns, visited Boston on ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
wand gave a * Lleart to Heart’ talk in Allston Hail,| board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more ' an ‘ : - 
sua both afternoon and evening. Her subject ten — yen Coaching for College a specialty. Ter os OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
‘, é : is, reasonable. Address 6 Re ee vania. 
iternoon was Unconscious Influence, and in the ALFRED H. EVANS, a . 
na ; ; ; ; a : é i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
& individual Character All the Circles in and Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
round B pie : M | a 44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
* Boston were represented. Airs. Doolittle, State i ‘ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinica) 
Secret Ary, presided. MERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 
Miss Charlott Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly ; 


te W. Ilawes opens to-day at the Hotel 
P 


es of six musically illustrate -ctures. dye 2 ’ 
-seaaeetie llustrated |e - Special Instructors. Native French and German 
are to be given on successive Saturday | specialty 


10) o'clock, and promise to be one of the most 
saul attractions of the musical season. OSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal Schoo! of Gymnastics. 


‘he Bostonian Society has acquired from the city the Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
TOO . . * : Address Bh 
oms on the first floor and in the basement of BAKON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
‘) —— . 
‘ State House, lately vacated by the Inspector of 22 Irvington St., Boston, Maas. 
suildine . . : . 
Build ngs. A suite larger than the council chamber 
“U8 placed at the disposal of the society . for which great 7h Highland Military Academy, 
‘48 tong been felt. WORCESTER, MASS. 
Mr Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged | 


Stead’s little book, 'f Christ Came to Chicago, has 


ted . Careful Training. Home Influences. 
very wide attention. 


Attra 
: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master, 


Dr. E. E. Hale has written | 
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K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 188 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
| boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters a!l college graduates and teachers of tried 
efliciency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large hew gymnasium and drill-hall, 
logue address the Rector, 




















Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 





Especial care for health 


qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Teachers a 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business | and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; tine 





USSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


B FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

| his school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course lor 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
to carry on farnis or gardens either for profit or 
instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For turther information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H, STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 




























































| learn how 


|} pleasure. Some 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 18. Five complete courses of study. Build 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium, The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog - 

raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 
Ciality. Send fora catalogue. 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad biterim. 


CoLeaTe * 


Academy, 


Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mated free 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 


Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
ibsolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 36 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
PqOwAsD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
| training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 


GILBERT R, COMBS, Director. 


buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD D. 8c., Principal 
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L.E. FLETCHER & CO 


CO. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE MILLER HATS 


Always on hand a complete line 
_——j No 
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TRADE MARK. 





7 4 ‘ 
NECKWEAR, 
GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc., 


Mackintoshes. 


CUSTON SHIRTS TO MEASURE. 


L.E. Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


Opp. the Common. 
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Pin ey 


WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR. FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. any have 
gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL PRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 
LIABILITIES 


Boston, Mass. 


$23,204, 162.58 
21,537 ,527.35 


$1,666,635.23 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
surrender and paid-up insurance values to which 
| is entitled by the Massachusetts 
ute. 

Fempnlow. rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 
Avoid a reaction after vacation. 
Keep the blood in healthy circulation. 
Electric, Magnetic Massage and Steam 
Treatments. 


J. H. TAYLOR, 150 Tremont Street, 
Room 4, - Boston. 
Patients treated at their home if desired. 


Obesity, Nervous Prostration, Indigestion 
and P. ysis successfully treated 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boston. 


A lady, well informed asto the antiquities of 
Boston, will be = to accompany parties per- 
sonally to the interesting historical points in 
the city. She is recommended by the editors of 
this paper. 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street 


NOACHMAN OR GARDENER An experi- 
enced coachman and persener wishes work 

on a gentlemen’s place. Handy about any work 
on a place—inside or out. Temperate and faith- 
ta refer to Rev. E. E. Hale, and Mr. John 
oble. 








INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY AUGUSTUS WATTERS. 
Now brutal winds have ceased to rage 
Amid the Autumn bowers, 
And icy brooks and sodden fields 
Are graves of vanished flowers. 
O’er sedgy rill and dreamy glen 
A mystic presence broods, 
And vague and unimagined sounds 
Invade the solitudes. 


The clouds that dot the heavenly meads 
Like spectres flee away, 

And fish, within the sluggish tarns, 
Might now be heard at play. 

No butterfly is on the wing, 
No crickets sing or leap, 

And in the weird and tender light 
The languid valleys sleep 


Before the blaze the farmer basks, 
From harvest toil set free ; 

And in the wood the squirrel peeps, 
From out the hollow tree. 

While one complains of scanty yield, 
With all his barns aglut, 

The oiher, in his mossy lodge, 
Contented, cracks a nut. 


Low-whistling quails still haunt the field 
Where late the waving grain 
Upreared its myriad golden spears 
The glory of the plain 
Along the roofless woodland aisles 
The robin faintly calls; 
And monkish rabbits leap and stare 
At every leaf that falls 


Now forests gleam through amber mists, 
Like pilgrims gray and old; 

And cliffs and barren hills are changed 
To temples roofed with gold 

Each morn doth seem a sybil’s dream, 
And when the days expire, 

The west is filled with phantom ships, 
That sail on seas of fire. 


But soon the ruffian winds will take 
The cedars by the throat; 

And rain, and hail, and deadly frost 
O’er field and forest gloat; 

And fog, and damp, and glittering ice, 
All things in ruin merge. 

And crows croak out on blasted pines 
A universal dirge! 


Te mple Bar 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 
Miss Browning, the sister of the poet, who 


resided in Venice with her 
brother, is an old lady of eighty 
she became dangerously ill with inflamma 


tion of the lungs. 


illustrious 


Recently 


The doctor gave her up, 
and her nephew, the son of the poet, tele- 
graphed for her friend, a Scottish lady, Mrs. 
Miller Morrison, the wife of the son of the 
late Hugh Miller, there being an old promise 
that she for when Miss 
Browning’s end was thought to be near. 
Mrs. Miller did not share the 
doctor’s despair, and under her nursing the 
old lady pulled through. She is now fairly 
convalescent at Asolo, near Venice, where 
Mr. Browning has a house. 


was to be sent 


Morrison 


The Bishop of Chichester, Eng., the Rev. 
Dr. Durnford, has just returned home from 
a pedestrian tour in Switzerland and the 
Italian lakes. 
year. 


He is in his ninety-second 


Emperor William’s love for music is not 
a new development. When a student at 
the university of Bonn he studied the violin 
as a surprise to his parents, and the late 
Emperor Frederick was so pleased that he 
declared that the young man “ ought to bea 
Kapellmeister.” 

James L. Houghteling of Chicago, the 
founder of the organization of lay workers 
known as the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
is a prominent banker and business man of 
that city. He is a graduate of Yale, and in 
spite of the fact that his business cares are 
engrossing, does much work for the Epis- 
copal Church, of which he is an enthusias 
tic member. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who was 
hurriedly called from Europe by the illness 
of her son, and who spent the greater part 
of the summer nursing him, will, now that 
the young man has completely recovered 
and entered college, go to the south of 
France for her own health. 

Mrs. Rosa M. Avery, the famous anti- 
slavey propagandist, who died in Chicago 
the other day, was born in Ohio. She or- 
ganized the first anti-slavery society ever 
known, in Ashtabula, Ohio. During the 
years of the war Mrs. Avery’s pen was 
actively engaged in writing for various 
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articles attracted the notice of Governor | promise. 

Richard Yates of Illinois, James A. Garfield, | 

James Redpath, and Maria Child, | 
of appreciative letters, 

with their portraits, which are still preserved 


$100 Reward, S100 
The readers ot this pay 
to learn that there is at 
disease that science has 
in all its stages and that is 
Catarrh Cure is the only 
known to the medical 
being a constitutional 
Armour Institute of Chicago, has proved to | constitutional treatment 
= Seven out of | Cure is takeninternally, 
ten stude nts under her « hares last year | the blood and mucous s 
“ | tem, thereby destroying 
the disease, and giving t 
by building up the constit 
ing nature in doing its w 
tors have so much fait 
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his departure for Rome, | lars for any case that it { 
audience | £0F list of Testimonia 
F. J. CHENEY Pico 
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all whom sent her 


as sacred souvenirs of those stormy days. 
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of the department of library science in the 
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a successful instructor 
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secured places in various libraries 
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Be sure 
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Mrs. WINSLOW's 
for children teething It 
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Of the original sixteen numbers of the 


} 


board of trustees of the Peabody Education 


Mr. 


Winthrop as chairman, 


Fund, appointed 
Hon. 


fourteen have died in office, one, George 


by Peabody, with | 


POSE 
Robert C. = 


er 
XY == 
ae 


I: x- > bap 
Peabody Russell, resigned, and another, | air 
Hon. William M eae 
healthy 
such are methods. 
ioss of flesh, strength and 
become apparent your physiciaa 
iil doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of ali three! 


~Seott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not « 
creates flesh of and in itsell 
First she grew weary tamulates the appetite tor ¢ wer 
of the constant publicity of such a life, and foods 

then her feeling | N Y. All draccit 


taste. 


ercise, pure - koi 
Evarts, is still living. eens 


flesh—refreshing and | 
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The Connecticut Historical Society, on 
the nomination of Charles Dudley Warner 
and Hon. Henry Barnard, has elected Rev. 
William Copley Winslow of an 
honorary corresponding member. W 


Mary 


with aversion 


Maac 
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ieep 


Boston 


Anderson looks upon the stage 
For six or seven years, she 
says, she loved her work, but after that the 
unnaturalness of her life, its unwholesome 


niv 
excitement, its glitter and glare became ap- but 
parent to her eyes. ther 
yecame one of positive dis- ed by Scott & Bowne 
From the moment she had resolved 
to leave the stage her life in the theater 


Frepa 
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sonia Restaurant for Ladies aud Geullem: Ga = 


13 Bosworth St., & 45} bromneie ad 


became unbearable, and since her retire- 


ment she has never for an instant wished to 


Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline has 
been invited to preach the university sermon 
at Cornell to-morrow. 

Harold Frederic finds it important enough a os Se 'p 
to the New York Times that: 
“Speaking of Scotch matters, I find in the 
American 


to cable 





papers the ; . 
fact that golf is properly pronounced ‘ goff.’ 
It is pronounced so by little ragged urchins 


called ‘ caddies,” who chase after the balls 
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Siegfried Wagner, the son of the com- sarolet t 

' Send for Catlat ®) 
HORT-HAND Books be 
2 ELF-TAUCHT to: — 
old and was brought up as an architect, but by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. 50" - 1 
a talent for music developed later. He is The Phonographic Institute Co.. Cine 


poser, has successfully made debut as con- and 
ductor in England. 


He is twenty-four years 
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local and general, cured 
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ie starvation diet. 
i Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
falarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


os gceme! 
agports or oper 


ons 


: iat or Contracted Chests, 


the bust like honest chest expansion. 


» develops 
eahing develo} 


f Sonsul 
; No Charge for Consultation. 
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never to return, without drugs, bands, 


other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs | nipped him with his teeth, 


ment, are rapidly improved | 


by this method. | 


| 
Office Hours 9 until 5. | 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 
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BY MARY HACHER HIGGINSON. 
"and forth she flies, 
for the radiant day 

s fears arise ; 


oastray 


nd me wings 
y birdling goes 
arts away and sings 
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na.’ the same sweet voice, 
morrow’s sun; 
arnestly rejoice 
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ADVENTURES OF LORD 
ST. CLAIR. 


REI 


MCELHENY. 


e New York Mail and Express. ] 

: orses saddled and scour the 
said the Duke of Devon, 
shed telling him the news. 

vas deep distress and much 
The Duchess sat in the rocking 
ice handkerchief at her 
ts were running in all 
; § I had already searched 
' orner of Devon castle for little St 
‘ the Duke’s oldest son; but he was 
in the watch tower, nor 
a in the waters of the moat, 
— shrubbery about the castle. 
knew just how long he had been 
tz t was, however, that even the 
guinea gold piece, which the duke 
te man who should find him, 

yon the table unclaimed. 
now it was discovered that Rolla, 
nig bull dog and inseparable companion 
ithe little lord, was also nowhere to be 
foun Had they wandered beyond the 
vals and been lost in the immense woods 
2 ay stretched many miles between them 
ng 4 Londo That was what everybody 
al sow feared. It was even worse than this. 
tao ke had scarcely ceased to explain 
the he boy’s mother when a servant en- 


eathlessly. “ Please, your 


ies have been about here 










he ‘of the small clearing. The knaves 

"ere all gone, but it would seem that they 

posh ~ "ave been gone very long. I mistrust, 
: ‘onor, that they have the boy.” 

‘ese words the Duchess gave a « ry 

‘sntand horror. The gypsies of that 
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aimed hastily, touching his | 


have been seen on the edge 
(,oeffrey and Thomas, the 
d the ashes of a fire at the 


- wandering, lawless, pred- 
a : : 

itlaws to society, banished 
d, they still moved in roving 


} 
SQUARE. 


| 

and sometimes meeting an Awful death in | 

the flames that were burning in the fire-| 
places below. 

It was the thought of all the wretchedness 

that might befall her child in such a life that 


made the Duchess cover her face with her 


hands and sob bitterly. It was this thought, 
too, which made the Duke, mounted ona 
magnificent horse, ride forth from the castle 
at the head of his servants to beat up the 
country and find the child if possible before 
it should be too late. 

displayed 


and bearing 


Hope, vengeance, de- | 


termination themselves in his 


countenance 


Che Duke's utmost efforts, however, were 


of no avail, All day they searched through 


the forest, asking among the charcoal burn- 


ers, inquiring of the gamekeepers and seek 
ing a trace, but they found none, and at 
night returned to the castle full of despon- 
dency and tired out by their long and un. 
successful hunt. The Duchess gathered 
her other children more closely about her 
and sat weeping with red eyes and heavy 
heart. The search was renewed the next 
day and the next. The case was laid before 
the neighboring magistrates. It was all in 
vain. 

The gypsies had disappeared, and all fur 
ther hope of finding the little lord vanished 
completely, while the twenty-guinea gold 
piece lay on the table covered with dus‘, a 
painful reminder of the lost child. 

Measwhile little St. Clair, who had been 
decoyed by the gypsies out of the castle 
grounds to the edge of the woods, was 
When 
the boy first found himself out of sight of 


seized and hurriedly carried away. 


the castle in the power of rough captors he 
was seized with fear, not unmixed with won- 
der, at their 
But, like a true little Englishman, he did 
not falter nor cry. 

and 


strange dress and manners. 
He expected soon to 
the 


Time passed, however, and he 


see the servants officers come to 
his rescue. 
began to recognize that he was helpless and 
alone. Only Rolla, the faithful old bull dog, 
was with him, of all the favorites and pets 
that he had known. 
a-foot through the thickest and darkest parts 


The journey was made 


of the woods, and as he saw himself dragged 


la prisoner through his father’s domains, 


faint wit): hunger and weary with the long 
tramp, the tears at last welled into his eyes, 
but by a strong effort he kept them from 
overflowing 

It was long past noon when they reached 
the hut of the old Gypsy crone where he was 
to stop. She was a tall, skinny, very black 
old woman. 
her eyes piercing and sharp, while a gay- 
colored ’kerchief wound about her head 
made her look like the picture of some old 
dusky Egyptian queen. 

As Billand Foxy, the two kidnappers, drew 
near with their charge, she stood in the hut 


Her long arms bare and lean, 





rough thec : 
ough the country, stealing poultry 
fortunes and not infre- 


tors, or, what was more com- 
veyed secretly to the city and 
gold to a stranger. For in 
of 
to sweep the chimneys, and the 
iten recruited by kidnapping 
The life was hard and gener- | 
ome fell victims to the harsh- 
while others, in| 
up the chimneys, lost their hold | chap came out to play and ramble about 
es breaking their bones, | with his dog I squealed like a pig. 


door, a sparkle of joy in her dark eyes, but 
|did not utter a word until they stopped 
| quite close beside her. 

“ Well, here we are,” said Bill, “and the 


| young ‘un with us.’’ 

“ The Duke will want to be makin’ some 
| new laws against us now, that’s certain,” 
}said the crone, with 
|“ Perhaps somebody else will have as hard 
What's sauce for the 
How did 


a malicious laugh. 
|atime as we do. 
| goose is sauce for the gander. 
| you manage to steal him?” 


“Oh, the easiest in the world,” replied 
|Foxy. “We just lay down in the bushes 
| behind the castle wall and when the little 


The 


or | dog came tearing into the bushes and the 
boy followed him to see what was the mat- 

| ter. 

| Shut him up so we wouldn’t hey all the castle 

| after us. 

| boy that beastly dog made a spring and 
*| on to the young ‘un and I grabbed the dog 
with lack of bust develop | by the collar and pulled him off. 
thing was done in a minute. 


| pretty good pinch in the arm and I clapped 


dog. 


sat beside his little master 


| * Let me see your arm,” she said. 


| dressed they all went within and began to 


11 








Bill then reached to ketch him and 
As soon as he took hold of the 
Bill still held 


Every- 
Bill got a 


a gag on the boy and the muzzle on the 
He's a good ‘un and we need a watch- 
dog. 

rhe old hag cast a glance on Rolla, who 
placidly survey- 
Then turning to Bill: 
He drew 
up the sleeve of his jacket and showeda 
considerable wound. ‘The old woman mut- 
tered something and went into the hut, from 
which after a few minutes she came out 
with a poultice of herbs that she bound 
about the hurt. 


ing the situation 


While this was going on Foxy had gone 
into the hut, and was cutting slices off a 
haunch of roast venison and sticking them 
St. Clair and Rolla 
When Bill’s arm was 


greedily in his mouth. 
were still outside. 


** We shall 
We can’t stay here. They 
It is neck or nothing. We 


eat. Presently Foxy spoke up 
have to jog 
will be after us 
be back 
young ‘un.” 

“ And what will granny do with the little 
chap if the officers come ?” asked Bill. 

The eyes of the old beldame glittered like 
steel as she answered, “ Look to yourselves, 


will in a few days and get the 


Lead will swim in the river, 
Corn grow on the rocks, 
When the knaves of the Devon 
Catch the sly gypsy fox.”’ 
“That's right, granny. You're a cute 
one,” said Bill. “ Those that read the stars 
needn’t fear men.” 
“It seems to me,” said Foxy, holding a 
long, sharp knife he had in his hand end up 
“it would be well to cut the 
chicken’s head off and have done 
Dead folks don’t tell tales.” The 
old woman gave a sort of grunt, Rolla a low 
growl and St. Clair turned a little pale. 
Then the steely shine flashed again in the 


on the table, 
young 
with it. 


beldame’s eyes. 
“Notthat. We will do more; we will sell 
him — sell him for a chimney sweep! The 
Duke’s son! The Duke of Devon’s son 
sweeping soot out of chimneys! His face 
as black as the bottom of a kettle! He! he! 
he! Boy, hold out that pretty white hand!” 
She grasped the little, white, timidly ex- 
tended fingers harshly in her long, swart 
talons, and, opening the hand, gazed eager- 
ly on the palm. “ Humph!” she muttered, 
and her face clouded. “ Accidents, priva- 
tions, hardships suffered —they are over- 
come—humph! Joy, wealth, friends, and 
yet — perhaps not — one line is not clear.” 

She dropped the palm and said: “ You 
must sell him in London for a sweep. The 
price of the Duke’s chicken shall boil the 
gypsy’s pot. Theson of the great Duke of 
Devon, who tried to hang the gypsies, shall 
be a sweep meaner than any scullion in 
England.” Anda smile of gratified revenge 
flitted across the dark face. 

So it was settled, and so in time little 
Lord St. Clair was taken upto London and 
sold to old Grimes, the master of the chim- 
ney sweeps. After the purchase he was 
taken to his new home, a great, course 
hovel in the lowest district of the city, 
where there were thirty or forty boys of 
nearly his own age, grimy, hungry and 
cowed. 

When St. Clair was brought in they were 
taking a wretched supper in a squalid and 
cheerless basement. As he entered they 
began to shout and ridicule his white face 
and hands, but the moment the stern face 
of the master was seen every voice was 
hushed and they scarcely dared to raise 
their eyes from their food. 

“Move up there,’’ said 
thrust the little lord on a bench between 


Clair attempted to eat. 


all his supper. 


Grimes as he 


two dirty sweeps, but it was in vain that St. 
The tears rushed 
to his eyes and fell on the crust that was 
He could not help remem- 


Even old Rolla used to have a nice din- 

ner, a good chunk of bread and a piece of 

meat from the big roast of a bone, all laid 

together in a pewter platter on the floor, 

where he dined almost in the style of a gen- 

tleman. And now even Rolla, his faithful 

friend, was separated from him. The good 

old dog had followed him all the way to 

London, but to-day he had_ been lost. 

When the little lord thought of all this he 

began to cry outright. 

“Cry baby,” whispered a bigger boy, 

who sat near him, but a cuff on the side of 

the head proved that the white-handed little 

stranger gentleman was expert with the use 

of his fist and no coward. Ever afterward 

these two were the best of friends. So the 

days dragged along, dark and_ wearily 

enough,and St. Clair, who used to be praised 

by the chaplain because he was so bright, 

and by the coachman because he was so 

strong, and by the ladies because he was so 

pretty, became a miserable, grimy little 
sweep, who had to get up before daylight 
and crawl up and down sooty chimneys all 
day long. 

Almost a year had passed when one day 
little St. Clair, now an accomplised chimney 
sweep, set out with Master Grimes to clean 
the chimneys in the house of a great lord 
who had just returned to town for the open- 
ing of Parliament. 

All the chimneys had been thoroughly 
cleaned except that of the hall, where the 
family sat at dinner, and St. Clair was 
hurrying up, as Grimes had told him he 
should have nothing to eat until the job 
was finished. Suddenly a brick in the 
chimney gave way, and scrabbling, scrap- 
ing, scratching, black with soot, and look” 
ing more like an imp than anythihg human, 
little St. Clair found himself at the bottom 
of the chimney in a battered but not badly 
damaged condition. 

“Oh!” cried the Duchess turning her 
head. 

“What's the exclaimed 
Duke, and all dropping their knives and 
forks, sprang from their seats in agitation 
and alarm. 

“What's the dirty little 
here?” said the Duke. 

“ Don’t be too hasty,” cried the Duchess. 
“ Perhaps the child may be hurt.” 

The little black sweep was already stand- 
ing on his feet in the huge fireplace, looking 
around him, astonishment in wide open 
eyes. There sat his father, and there sat 
his mother, and there in the corner was old 
Rolla, who, alarmed at the occurrence, had 
half risen to growl at the intruder. In an 
instant the young sweep was at the knee of 
the Duchess, who, fearful of the contact of 
the dirty sweep, was screaming lustily for 
him to keep back. 

“Take him away,” cried the Duke to the 
butler. 

“Give him to me,” cried old Grimes at 
the door, and, catching him by the shoulder, 
he shook him roughly. ‘I'll teach yer how 
to hact before the haristocracy. Wot do 
you mean?” and he was about to drag the 
boy away, when Rolla, barking furiously, 
began to lick the boy’s face. St. Clair by 
this time having overcome his fright, found 
his voice and began to shout, “ Papa — 
Mamma! Don’t you know me?” 

“Lady Amelia,” cried the Duke, “it is 
Lord St. Clair, our lost son.” 
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On O’er the pastures, where the mountain 
flowers 

Starring the sward trim garden beds out- 
shew! 


On through sweet pine woods, cross the tor- 
rents’ flow; 
On o’er vast boulder mounds, while still the 
hours 
Make labor lightsome! For above thee towers 
Unseen as yet, the peak: on o’r the snow! 
Nor heedless tread its smoother plain, for lo, 
The blue abysses yawn, the avalanche lowers! 


Scale yonder beetling cliffs, where now the sun 
Beats fiercely, hew sure steps in walls of ice; 
What thought with toil-worn limb and 
laboring breath, 
Hold bravely on until the height be won. 
So runs life’s tale: childhood, youth’s para- 
dise, 
Hard manhood, weary age, the goal of death, 
Spectator. 


The Wartare of Nations and of 
Classes. 


[From the Address of Sir John Lubbock, Pres 
ident of the Institute of Sociology, before the 
International Congress in Paris.) 

Two dangers which mainly retard our 
progress and threaten our future are the 


wars of nations and the wars of classes 


As regards the first, our condition in Europe | 


is very serious. 
comprise nearly 4,000,000 men; 
war approach 20,000,000, The nominal cost 


those for 


is over £200,000,000, but, as the Continen- |‘ 


tal armies are mostly under conscription, 
the real cost is much larger. 
quence of this colossal expenditure the 
public debt of Europe is continually in- 
creasing. This appalling debt of Europe 
is represented by no valuable property, it 
has fulfilled no useful purpose, but has been 
absolutely wasted or even worse. 
Moreover, the economic conditions which 
necessarily result are very grave. ‘Taxation 
is increasing, the hours of labor are longer 
than would otherwise be necessary ; all this 
is 


As a conse- 


a serious reflection, not only on our 
In our 
own case one-third of the total taxation goes 
to pay for the wars of the past, one-third is 
spent in preparing for the wars of the 
future, and only one-third remains for the 
needs of the country itself. It is impossi- 
ble for any one to contemplate this gigantic 
military expenditure without the gravest 
forebodings. Even if we avoid war the 
expenditure must inevitably lead some of 
the European nations to bankruptcy and 
ruin, In fact, we never have any peace 
now ; we live practically in a state of war, 
happily without battles or bloodshed, but 
not without terrible suffering. In fact, the 
religion of Europe is the worship of Mars. 

This state of things is discreditable to a 
civilized continent. There may be some 
excuse for barbarous tribes who settle their 
disputes by brute force, but surely we who 
pretend to be civilized should aspire to a 
better system of settling international ques- 
tions. We have such a system — namely, 
the principle of arbitration, and I hope we 
may adopt it more and more. 

Another form in which the demon of war 
threatens the future is the struggle of classes 
—not only that for higher wages, not mere- 
ly that as it is called between capital and 
labor, as if capital could be utilized without 
that most exhausing form of labor, the la- 
bor of the brain, but as we have seen in 
several cases lately between different trade 
unions. 

This is, if a less bloody, not a less deadly 
form of human contest. In Englard we 
have suffered greatly from strikes, and | 
doubt whether the workmen have not suf- 
fered more than the employers. No doubt 
wages have risen, but it has been questioned 
by high authorities whether they would not 
have risen still higher if there had been no 
strikes. Lord Armstrong has pointed out 
t strikes have had in discouraging 


moral, but on our common sense. 


the <fie 
manufacturing enterprise, and thus dimin-! 


ishing the demand for labor. I believe that 
most manufacturers would agree with his 
view. 

Among domestic servants and in many 
parts of the country in the case of agricul- 
tural laborers, though there are practically 
no unions and have been no strikes, the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| 
rates of wages have equally risen, and the 


conditions of employment have been sub- 
stantially improved, and this although the 
agricultural interest has been very much | 
depressed. ‘The ordinary boards of concili- | 
ation, however valuable, have one great de- 
fect, that interests of employers and em 
ployed are, at least in appearance, directly | 
opposed. We have, however, in London, 
organized a conciliation board, which is | 
ably presided over by Mr. Moulton, on a} 
wider basis and one | think more likely to} 
be ultimately successful. 


Derivation of ‘Grass Widow.’ 


The phrase ‘grass widow,’ or rather 
‘grace widow,’ says the Indianapolis News, 
for the first has no foundation in fact, and 
is simply a barbarism, or fungus, which has 
attached itself the 


‘Grace widow’ is a term for one who be 


to English language. 
comes a widow by grace of favor, not of 
necessity, as by death, and originated in 


the earlier ages of European civilization, 

when divorces were granted but seldom, and 

wholly by authority of the Catholic Churc] 
When 


woman the Papal rescript stated 


such decree was granted to a 


Viduca 





Our peace establishments | 





de gratia, which interpreted is ‘ widow of 
| 


| Brac e. In the law of the French it would 
|read ‘ Veuve de grace, which in England 
| gives ‘widow of grace,’ or ‘grass widow | 


| ‘ , 
Veuve In 


this novel and exceedingly interesting paper, 


being translated as ‘ widow.’ 


| 
Judge Turpie also makes again public two 
important historical facts: That the whole 
system of law in relation to marriage and 
divorce originated in the Roman Church, 
and that French was the official language 
and court vernacular, not only in England, 
but of Western Europe, during this period 





of ecclesiastical ascendency 





| 


’ 1 
Says a well-known ballad singer in the | 


Detroit Free Press The finest cémpli 
| ment I ever had paid to me was by General 
ye 
Grant. You know he was not very fond of | 


music, and once, when we happened to | 


e | 
| 


stopping in the same hotel for the night, | 


because I had heard that music bored him 


and after the performance I was asked to] 

sing to him, I did not feel very much like 

complying. In tact, I refused him at first | 
| 
| 


1 to hear 


dreadfully, and he only agreed me 
because the committee that was entertain | 
ing him included me in the attractions 
About midnight, in the parlor of the hotel, 
I met the General, and shortly afterward | 
sat down to the piano to play my own a 
companiment to a simple ballad I had se- 
lected. The General sat near the piano, 
and I kept my eye on him, so that I could 
see if he were going to get tired, and if so | 
was going to quit as short as I could rea 
sonably do. As I sang, however, I became 
interested in the melody and forgot the 
General, and sang straight through to th: 
end. 


the 


Then, as the last strain died away, | 
General suddenly, and, as he 
brushed his hand across his eyes, he said: 
‘Confound your music,’ and walked away. | 
It was not quite what I expected, but it was | 
the greatest compliment he could have paid | 
me, and I told him so when later he came | 
and apologized for having spoken as he | 


did.” 
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author of “The Continuity of Christian | only $2.50 an acre; much Rae 4 
Phought.’’ 16mo, $1.00 | close estate. The greatest bargain ever 
lin America; details of Chapin Farm 48 tro 
The Great Refusal. | Herald Building, Boston 
i wis 
Letters arven, : Dreamer in Gotham. A ro —_—_—_—_—_—— r 
mance in which sentimentischerished mostly | ee wuiiea on aa 
by the , dreamer,” who writes in admirable Valuable Mississipp! F-anss 
Style of many interesting things beside love. | ¥ al ioinie lo a . 
By Paut E. Mork. 16mo. $1.00 € Between New Orleans a! po ” : 
: . . from station: comprising 4000 a ai pea 
r quantity of valuable wood a! tn De wee 
Hy mns and Verses. | is rolling; free from rocks; particu) r ' 
3y SAMUR ‘GFE . . to the cultivation of vegetabies ave 6 1 
By AMURL Lone FELLOW 16mo, $1.00 | delightfully situated on tide wat San Ar 
Some of the Rev. Samue! Longfellow’s| from noted mineral spring : Pew 
hymns are among the noblest, sweetest. and | growing and wine making 1s eh * 





most devout in the world’s hymnal and many 
will eagerly welcome this tasteful volume | 
which garners poems so admirable. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 





dustry in the neighborhood ; attrac 
| 8 high rooms (12 feet) with 100 feet e ‘ 
|(piazza); stable 40 x 30; laborers =: 
| tenants’ houses and numerous 0 ’ 

|} in good repair. Price $28,000: one” 
balance at 6 per cent. 
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| If you have an ORANGE GRO’ ; 


N educated, refined lady desires a place as | description of REAL ESTATE tose!! 
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THE THEATRES. drama, Coon Hollow; Effie Ellsler in a | hs ad not expected to return to Shi boards for 


reportoire of popular plays; a new scenic | some time tocome, but on an occasion of such  ¥ Use w ents. 
Monday evening the last week of kT: , 


. ; _ | comedy, A Trip to the City ; Milton Nobles | interest to her husband cannot forego the 
P . ae 4 » iz . 
e Pro Tem at the 2 luseum will begin. |} in selections from his successes ; the legiti- 
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his brilliant , pleasure of participating on what it is hoped 
she end of tins Orillan run is 80 


eet tt comely ssn The Cll; Jame] wit gre ved ee aga tr “dace'| ASTLE SQUARE Mette 


in his new play, The Sideshow; | Those who have not seen and enjoyed this 








hata really remar k: ible success it Mr. 1 Mrs. Oli B ; . ‘ Epwarp E. Rosz..........,.... Lessee and Manager. 
7 #, first th bl | re and Sirs. Oliver Byron in a new play ; | great and intensely interesting melodrama] fByeningsat& Wed.and dat. Matineesat 2. 
Krom t $ li : . . 
as I a BS Sy sas pe _ Hoss and Hoss, and the Dic ke ns Dramatic should do sa at once for it roes upon the Beginning MONDAY, NOV. 26. 
«taken k to the opera and the mem-| @ ompany, which includes Frank J. Keenan, | New England cireuit in about a week and 3d WEEK 
. 
i ave se 2 *}: . ‘ } > . . 
urs of the « uy and both have been the Elita Proctor Otis, Charles Barron and /then to ( hicago for a run at MeVicker’s OF THE REIGNING SUCCESS OF BOSTON 
r ms » 4* " 4 9 i ; . 
wapents Of mut h favorable comment as Wm. A. Hestayor, in a stupendous produc- | theatre. 
' The music has been] ,; 1: rs . 
as pa 1Se- ‘ tion of Oliver Twist. Other attractions . i 8 = 
=”! 1 nlaved and the excellent oe : her attrac = of For his ninth annual visit at the Museum CAPT 
aoe, whistled and pla) . : note are now being negotiated with and] po} i Reed will “_ ) ‘ . a 
’ i epecialties have also been most voland Reed will present, on December 3, 
eg 1. ‘The last performance ee a eee ee play, The Politician. It is an inter- A Romantic Play with Realistic Effects 
y ae icf ias 4 ‘ ance . ’ 
syasantiy Te a ’ vweeted, ting n , “| : 
sill be the 167th, will take place on I esting play, and Mr. Reed has given to the BY EDWARD E. ROSE. 
' WRG Sy “RT On Monday, Nov. 26, at the Tremont, the | stage a veritable creation in the character | Branch Ticket Office 175B Tremont St, 
N —" = ‘ Pa st li F all comic opera comet s.| of General ek Feta T nee 
4 - 4 pans ig spec tad feat = popu wd of all ° mic opera ce - ans >| ( reneral Josiah Limber. The ple ay isa Telephone call 977 Tremont. 
Francis Wilson, begins the last week of his | ‘lever satire on American politics, and " Carriages may be ordered at 10.25. 
< , engagement. There is to be a special mati als intr »* 90 
weond and last week of Mr. E. H. é | © introduces the th century woman,’ 
ya ge née on Thanksgiving, Thursday, Nov 29, | charmingly played by Miss Isadore Rush. BOSTON MUSEUM. 
es ement ¢ the o s Vee ‘ : +: A . 
al : s Min the Gret Mr. Wilson seldom appears at any matinée | The Castle Square has kept its promise 4 
Nove t -b, aNd like ie rs ane . a J 2. . , . = , 
f \ | 1 except Saturdays, but the great New Eng-|to provide its patrons with some thing Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 
, of his stav, wi ” Siona ; , . 2 c 
.* 7 . new play e1 land holiday will call forth his best efforts. | entirely new in the matter of theatre pro ‘“TOMMY TOMPKIN’S, GOOD BYE.” 
wtio;:r 0 ! ‘ ; Tt en - 
; Chis matinée will be especially advantageous | grammes. Beginning wi av e 
Wa Wink CWias te 0 be 1 | th g |g ‘ eginning with Monday evening LAST WEEK 
hj \ and pleasant for suburban patrons, permit-| when there were distributed souvenir pro- 
we SeNROR Was Sr. Sete ting family parties, ladies and children to|] grammes with celluloid covers print ad — 
Hollis, on the last Heturday i a > Sieg b gag . re printed 





: ‘ Barnet and Thompson’s Bright and Laughable, 
; pass a happy afternoon, with a certainty of } five colors (something never before accom- 


plished in the art of printing) containing a PRI N . E 


iwement he gave this play : : f : 
“ | returning home in time for a social Thanks 


and .those who were 





, giving evening. Beginning promptly at 2, | handsomely illustrated description of the 
er : 4 withess it enjoyed a ° 
e ; i the performances concludes at 4.40, It will] theatre, the management has continued to P R O T E M 
ias been decided that this ; a ' : 
' ; , ne be necessary, however, to secure seats in| distribute these throughout the week and 
given on Monday, Tuesday, ‘ | : i. THANKSGIVING DAY MATINEK 
Woden "| advance to obtain good places. will so continue until December 1, when a 
pee. = Spree. N k l | f al | new design will be adopted LY" MONDAY, Dec. 34—ROLAND REED 
week A special matinée Next week is the sixth of the very suc- | © —s : in his new play, THE were navews 
ven on Thanksgiving Dav. at| cessful season of the Boston ‘Theatre pro At the Palace Theatre next week the at- —— 
| »! = t oe . 5 5S . .? ’ | . . } 4 | 4 
«| Lord Chumley will be the bill, | duction of the thrilling melodrama, In Ok etetcses will be Peter Maher, the coming B F. KE iTws! NEW 
. Friday evenings and Satur.| Kentucky. ‘The play has many claims for | heavyweight champion of the world and his 4 k THEATRE. 














Mr. Sothern, in response to | Pecognition at the hands of the public and | big specialty company. Maher will appear 


WEEK OF NOV. 26th. 

no rents, will revive one of hi greatest| tichly merits the warm praise that it has|at every performance in a scientific bout] WARS ALICE SHAW 
ne eovwes. Captain Lettarblair, and Satur-| received. It is not alone in its strong situa-| with his sparring partner, * Billy’ Hennes- | y ’ 
: The Noted Whistler. 


LIVING 
PICTURES | i 


7 | ‘ ‘ « 
devoted to Lord Chum- tons, powel Tul as they are, that the drama 
finds its great charm, but there is a most 


sey of Boston. Joe MeGrath, the [rish 


bantam, will also be seen in an exhibition 


rhe Risi ( , | graceful story told in a delightfully interest- | with the gloves with an equally clever boxer 
i vising (seneration, 7 . : . . r : 
; ing way, and there are comedy elements! in his class. The vaudeville show alone will 
Barry's bright comedy which will 6 ‘ ? rab 4 
and moments of pathos that would appeal be well worth seeing. There is not an in 


Grand Opera House next 


—_ to us sufficiently in themselves to make the | competent member in the company, which 
i well known theatre goer . 


lay a success even if the several great and |is made up of high class vaudeville stars. if 
’ w s t i 1 ] t . | ? | 
. ene ee Sap ip tle realistic scenes which have given the play | The show will conclude with a laughable | 
rlrardoreasark, I's the funniest show | Malte seats, een nae estab A Great Vaudeville Bill 
, - its chief fame were absent. afterpiece entitled Me racken’s Reception, | 
rT saw ever aughed so much in my } . . 
‘ , ; ,}/in which will be introduced Peter Maher | Continaous Performance, 10 a, m, to 10.30 p.m 
Su the expressions to be heard The last week of Sowing the Wind will ; ‘ . 
' , , : , ; ° . |and the athletic contingent of the show. Prices, 25c. 35c. 60c. 75c. $1.00 $1.50. 
~— ry hand when reference is made to| begin at the Columbia November 26, and it | 


lhe comedians of the company will contri 


sing Generation. The play has the | will bea matter of deep regret to the Boston | ‘ ’ RANI OPERA HOUSE. 
; Hute spect +8, () S t avenine are aaa 
wivantage of an excellent staging. Billy } public that it has been impossible to extend | °U" I ialtic n Sand by evening there (Gj ) 4 








3 | will be another concert at which a host ie 2 , dee 
ar the popular lrish comedian has in the engagement of this remarkalhle play any will be ano : ‘ 8 e bl ill a of 1172 Washington St., ‘lel. 316 ‘i! remont, 
, , ’ , , ' . " | the best artists obtainable will appear. N cL ont 4 
My MeShayne a character that suits| longer. The history of its run in Boston has he be ‘ py MANSFIEI D& MAGEE. Lessees and Mgrs 
7 : , Ais Maceo hihi , on that W Evg'sat 8. Mats: Tue. Thur. and Sat. at 2. 
d Hits portr 2 ‘ ral ¢ car. | hee , . » ‘eax Manager Atkinson announces that in. 
its portrayal he is natural and car-| been one of uninterrupted success. \ o WEEK NOV. 26th 
» tes his audience with him throughout the | special matinée will be given on Thanks: | A. Brady's next big production will be made - e a ° ™ 
ot ’ . . ; . ¢ . "7" ae . r 4 
. pay in acontinous roar of laughter. ‘The | giving Day, and seats for this occasion are | at the Bowdoin Square Theatre, on Mon- THE JOLLY COMEDIAN, 
; e | » 17 j » fr , . 
— Mwations are very funny and the dialogue already on sale. On Monday, D-cember 8, | day, Dec. 17. It will be from the pen of W j | ] iam Barry 
‘ f ' ] ° 7 . : £ . as . wi ry »4 ¢ 
¢ ane “ot pure Irish wit—not broad but re-| Miss Marie Burroughs will appear at the | Sutton Vane,the author of The Cotton King, 
cree 4 | . ° . . & a ee The : ee on ‘ . 3 ‘ 
. fel. Mr. Barry is surrounded by a large| Columbia in her successful production of | and its title is Humanity. The production And his Big Comedy Company in 
wi excellent company, among whom are | The Profligate. | will be of the most elaborate character. It 


x #8 accomplished daughter Lydia, whose | Mr. Keith’s plan of showing Living 


fing isthe gem of the musical numbers, | 


1. Ms Braly's ambition to duplieate he! FA@ Rising Generation. 


success of The Cotton King, and it is possi- 





tures about noon each day, which went into Tickets now on sale, 


' Mie Lizzie Conway and Mr. James H ft Mond f this week. has been the | Ple that Sutton Vane will cross the ocean to| Thanksgiving Day Matinee, 
“ | ‘ y\ . of ‘leffect Monday o iis CeK, IAS een the - ~ 
N Manni: ee ee , aid him indoing so. Vane regards Human- | : : 
ralge - means of increasing the morning attendance a i So ] : . F | Next Week, ‘‘ COON HOLLOW,” a big sensa- 
; g the past week, five different New| wonderfully, and the spacious house is ity as the greatest play he has ever written, | tional Melodrama, from 14th St,, Theatre N, Y. 
Yor ; ; di : sedianinihiin ee 
ig ow’ Wanagers have dropved over to Bos- | crowded now almost from the opening hour The character work of Dominick Murray 








; ua } . , j ’ g T E 
rT “lo we Captain Paul at the Castle Square |in the morning until late in the evening, | 4° James Seangee “4 . mi vee Sin | BOW DOIN SQ, = bier ma 


» attracted by the generally favor-| Next week’s performance will be made es- | 4! the Bowdoin Square heatre is one o ; 
‘port of the production and especially pecially brilliant by the engagement of Mrs the strongest, most magnetic impersonations | CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
; : : . } , > ave * years. At 5 
id praises that are being sounded | Alice Shaw, the world famous lady whistler, | 8*e" 0” the a stage for A ahs tt \t LAST WEEK. 
“| ; : ie -very appearance he receives a most enthusi- 
Hout the country of the ship scene | who made such a hit here during the open- every Sea : 


od | ‘ astic reception. 
© Raval combat in the third act. | ing week of the theatre and whuse bird-like . 2 § | 
eral flat t Bitte : There will be a special matinée portant) 
MAU OT IT “Yr P ‘ ag a 2 « » alice > ‘ > eR . _ : * { : : | 
os ; ¢ offers have already come | notes have delighted audiences in every civ ance ak Cagtahe WON us tain Gils Batcans | 


om +h 


rth + metropolitan theatres, as well as | ilized country on earth. Vheatre Thanksgiving Day. Every Evefiing. Wed. and Gat. Matinees. 
» ‘ieatres in other large theatrical N i Ne } ) ant 
: . nday evening, November 26, promises 
e i inthis country: bie thee maneng ore | Detectives Needed Here. | Extra Matinee Thanksgiving Day. 
$100: 2 > is country; but Boston and jt, be a notable night at the Bowdoin Square 2 ; A ar 
— _ - S *rinte > *harles inge, of the) x" 
be E Ziand have given its approval of this | Tj atre. for the performance on that date Superintendent Char ge, NEXT WEEK 


: } National Detective Bureau, Indianapolis, a w 
will be in the form of # testimonial to Jack | 1nq_ announces that two or three capable | Kate Claxton In** The Two Orphans, 


here have been some Mason. Many times during the phenomenal} and trustworthy men are needed in this | 


aay ae ; N 
- es in the play, and the increased Th. © ine have BW agers | county to act as priv ate detectives under PALA I 
— Mothness of oe wen |ran of The Cotton King have Manager Experience in the work | 4 


pr : : P his instructions. 
production gained by the Atkinson and Brady been in receipt of let- 


m too strongly to allow it to leave 





Rated op . ay is not necessary to success. He edits a| WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mgr 

els re} entations has been marked . ssting ¢ sti ial Mr. } y l er and will send it with | 

ne a ters suggesting a testimonial to John | large crimina paper ¢ 
T > eet week. Mason. Looking upon these requests as rep- | 1U I] particulars, which will explain how ou | Monday, Nov. 26th, 

wiason. 4 pf 5s ‘ SiS as , 

= Among 1} ' | : may enter the profession by addresing im | 

grape 2 Aaa attractions anuounced for | resenting the general wish, the management at Indianapolis, Ind. 

“ , “on at the Grand Opera House | has decided to act upon the suggestion, and ann cen 

- “eit Season are Ward and Vokes, in has tendered a testimonial to Mr. Mason to ie 





pitting farce, A Run on the Bank: | take place on the first night of the last week Ma netic Ph sician And His Superb 
> Coliier in The Cross Roads of | of The Cotton King, as above stated. On 
reter F, Dailey and his jolly com- | this oceasion the regular programme will be TY C0. 
in A Country Sport ; The favorites given, and the wife of the popular actor, ETTA JEWETT, | 
a2 George Wilson in a revival of | Marion Manola-Mason, will appear for the | 
“uv'nor ; Willie Collier in his new | first time since her recent illness, from which | 34 Boylston Street, - - Boston, Mass. | SUNDAY EVENING CONCERT. 


Pay *% : 
A Back Number ; the sensational melo- | she has so happily recovered Mrs. Mason | Office houzs 11 to 5. Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 
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GOWNS AND BONNETS. 
Styles For Autumn and Winter. 
The Latest Sleeve — Distented Skirts 
Fail to Gain General Favor—The 
Newest Colors Capes Remain 

Popular. 

The subject of dress, from the stand- 
point of the latest sleeve, has a breadth 
nnd depth not easily reduced to the prac- 
tical fitness of things, and how to make 
8 last year’s coat sleeve cover the volu- 
minous structure, which seems to be 
built on the extenson plan, is a difficult 
problem to solve, However, the modern 
sleeve has one redeeming feature in that 
it serves to diminish the apparent size 
of a large waist, so the old coat must be 
sacrificed on the altar of vanity, be it 
ever so good and comfortable. 

There is no denying the fact that this 
new sleeve has outdone all its predeces- 
sors in the matter of size, yet it is made 
in much the same manner, floating ou+ 
full from the shoulders and down to the 
elbow or caught up here and there with 
rosettes and bows, and two or three dif- 


NEW GOWN WITH VOLUMINOUS SLEEVES, 
ferent materials are still used in its con- 
struction. Elbow sleeves of large pro- 
portions are worn in evening and din- 
ner gowns, and when a lower sleeve is 
desired it can be made of shirred chif- 
fon, without lining, but long gloves 
usually take the place of this sheath- 
like arrangement. Expansion is evi- 
dently the most conspicuous differ- 
ence between the summer and au- 
tumn styles, and the latest hats and 
cloaks as well as skirts and waists all 
have the appearance of being extended 
to the limit and promptly impress you 
with the vast amount of material em- 
ployed and the utter disregard for grace 
in outline. But these much distended 
skirts are not universally worn, and 
those of more modest dimensions are 
sure to be favored, for heavy winter 
materials and velvets which are to be 
worn so much will make the extra full- 
ness too much of a burden Another 
cheerful item in the fashion of skirts is 
that they are very simply trimmed, if 
at all, and drapery, which was so per- 
sistently prophesied last year, is rarely 
seen and only of the plainest descrip- 
tion. 

Certain colors are always announced 
from time to time as the favorites, but 
a giance at the new goods convinces you 
that all the colors in varying shades, of 
course, have equal place, so there is the 
usual uncertainty as to choice. Brown, 
however, except of the tobacco shade, 
does not seem to be as popular as dark 
green, blue, black, purple, and a dark, 
rich red, something which is described 
as a ‘‘warm shade of stone color,’’ adds 
another to the list. 

A new gown which exhibits not only 
a new style of sleeves, but several novel 
features, is described along with other 
styles in the New Yofk Sun. ‘This gown 
is of cloth and is made with a round 











bodice Cut iow aud crossed In rront over 
a linen shirt. Two wide reverlike col 
lars are the only trimming, the under 
one of vale blue silk making a urettv 





LATEST STYLES IN CAPES. 

c trast. ‘Lhe skirtis slightly draped in 
front, having full godet plaits in the 
back, which terminate in a box plait on 
the left side. ; 

The enormous width of the sleeves 
establishes the continued popularity of 
capes, which in any length or material 
are safe investment for a winter gar- 
ment. There is very little change in 
the style as regards shape, but they are 
far more elaborately trimmed than they 
were last year. Yet velvet, silk, lace 
and fur or feathers are combined in one 
garment with very elegant effect. A 
large velvet cape given in the illustra- 
tion is striped at wide intervals with 
jet, outlined with feather trimming, 
and ostrich feathers form the yoke and 
collar. A second one is of black vicuna 
trimmed with an applique of black ve!l- 
vet and embroidery of jet in a scroll a 
sign. The collar is decorated in tl 
fame manner and edged with black 
Tibet fur. 


STYLES IN SILVERWARE 


Plain burnished silver cannot be re- 
produced in the debased metal. Fine 
beadings and delicately wrought raised 
edges are timid and ineffective amid a 
riot of coarser ornament. Accordingly 
we find this fall that these distinguish 
the better class of works in silver. The 
extent of the polished surface and the or- 
nament preserves those proportions that 
best effect the most valuable contrast 
for both. There is also a marked dispo- 








RENAISSANCE, 

CROMWELL. CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
sition to imitate old styles, notably old 
English styles. Possibly if the votes of 
all women could be taken it would be 
found that the style known as Queen 
Anne, for tea services at least, would be 
in the largest majority. Queen Victoria, 
it is said. is never without her Queen 
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| 
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Anne teapot. ‘here 1s a cozy, comforta- 
ble, unpretentious air about the shape 
and simplicity in the ornamentation of 
the style named after Queen Anne, who 
‘‘sometimes counsel took and sometimes 
tea,’’ that appeals to the sentiment. 

There is a notable revival, however, 
this year of Charies II styles, and it 
must be confessed that the merry mon- 
arch bad good taste. Its distinction is 
its slender lines and beaded edge in- 
closing a polished surface, with raised 
veinings or shell-like ornaments, as the 
shape or purpose of the article suggests. 
There is a tendency to angularity in 
silverware. Outlines square, pentagon, 
hexagon and octagon are introduced 
wherever possible. The periods of the 
French and Italian renaissance are also 
represented, but these styles are not to 
be counted among things specially new. 

In empire spoons and fotks Charles II, 
renaissance and fine floral designs are 
prominent styles. The beaded edge is 
exceedingly attractive, combined with 
raised shell work. Some of the fancy 
pieces are in silver gilt, combined with 
enamel. There are other floral designs 
in spoons and forks that are notable 
One, a chrysanthemum design with ef- 
floriations spreading on to the bowl’s re- 
verse, is very effective. 

In silver pitchers the tendency to an 
gularity is marked, as it is in vases 
There is a notable increase in the latter. 
Solitaire vases are observed in all sizes. 
Coffeepots are and upright 

Moorish and Turkish forms pre- 
England has never taken the lead 
in coffeepots, being a tea drinking land. 
Accordingly oriental styles prevail, ex- 
plains The Jewelers’ Circular, author- 
ity for the foregoing timely informa- 
tion. 


slender 
Some 
vail. 


A Clever Writer. 

Grace Livingston Furniss in her 
tales of Nantucket life has introduced 
story readers in a quaint, witty fashion 
to types of New England life that are 
unique and picturesque. So far she has 
had this field to herself. The Nantucket 
vernacular has been attempted by a few, 
but none has succeeded like this writer 
in charming our literary palate. 

In the last year Miss Furniss has de 
voted her pen to the lucrative work of 
playwriting. She believes that it has a 
wonderful future for women, as few 
have entered it as a profession. It has 
been said of her plays by critics “they 
show originality of conception and pow 
erful treatment in the execution. Her 
plots are clever and the dialogue bright 
and natural 

It is not generally known the author 
of ‘‘A Box of Monkeys’’ is in her twen- 


GRACE L. FURNISS. 
ties. She is tall, with a wealth of hair 
coiled on top of a proud little head and 
fastened with a jeweled pin. Miss Fur- 
niss spends her winters in New York. 
Her social position is one of the best by 
reason of a long line of illustrious an- 
cestors. She is seen little in society, as 
she believes social dissipation means 
death to ideas. 

The dainty authoress aad her talented 
mother entertain liberally during the 
summer months at The Moorings, one 
of the handsomest cottages on Nantucket 
island. Every man, woman and child 
hails her advent with delight, for she 
is beloved by all. Many friends has she 
among the old captains. They not only 
excel in telling yarns of a salty flavor, 
but possess an inexhaustible fund of dry 
humor and sarcasm which would puta 
town bred cynic to the wall. Miss Furniss 
has a genuine admiration for them and 
frankly admits they are often material 
for her bewitching stories. 

Maup JAMES CHILTON, 
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Crocheting 8i), Gimp, 

It is often difficult ; 
gimp to the color of the q 
comparatively easy and y, 

to purchase ~, ball of « 
and crochet as many ya) 
The only thing rx quir ; 
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SILK GIMP |} 
tern, and here is one 
hold which is not only ef 
can be quickly made: | 

The tiny wheels are cro 
making four chains, j 
working in it 16 sing 
With a picot or singk 
tween each four stitch; 
are joined to each ot 
and every alternate whee] 
tra picots for confining t¢} 
stitches which are « 
and bottom of the 

These 
follows: Chain two, - 
wheel that 
bottom; chain four, - 
back; chain one, join in 
top of wheel; 
picot back; chain one, ; 
next wheel, which has but 
tinue in like manner 
bottom rows. The 
wider by muking the 
ing them with double 
stead of single crochet 
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Preparing Chestnuts For Dessert 

Peel chestnuts, 
as to be able to skin them 
ing them throw them into a 
containing tepid water 
lated with lemon juice 
With sugar, the weight of 
equal that of the chestnuts, and a sti 
of vanilla. When hot, pour it 
chestnuts, and let it stand 
Next day drain off th 
over the fire, and when 
put in the chestnuts and! 
tly simmer. Again lett 
repeat the operation—t 
the sirup to simmer t 
boil, then add the 
them boil till they becom: 
They can then either 
frames and kept in tins or be place 
with their sirup in pots and preserve 
in that way. Either will 
for the purpose of dessert. 
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Things Women Want te Know 
Large sleeves will be worn al! winte, 
Ostrich feather boas are very m0 
worn at present. 

Norfolk jackets are worn again & 
*eason. 

Chiffon iakes a new 
and, incongraous as it may see! 
sloth gowns. 


lease of favat 


There are new toques in endless’ 
riety for the » who pref 
hats. 


r them (0 :a§ 


Many of *’ + new coat 
Zimost to the kne« 
sleeves and are fashionable timp 
with fur. 


EMBROIDE 
GOODS 


Of Every Descripti 


FILO ART a 
Newer 


s are quite: z 


These have 20 





ROPE SILK. 
OROOHET SILKS 
Shades. 
BEAUTIFUL LINE OF F 


Stamped Goods in eve" 
the 


RInces 


Gc . 5 lowes 
our prices aiways 
for holiday work W® 


are headquarte’ 


J, WARREN Bil 


108 TREMONT STREPE 
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Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad | 


A 
| Horse Ambulance may be had at any time | 


| 549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 





BETWEEN 





TELEPHONE 


Aoston..° New York costo VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


Surgeons , COWARD C. BECKETT, 
3 DANIEL D. LEE. 


Air Line, Limited. 


aS 


Calls made day or night. 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 
TICKET OFFICES, 


Room I0ol, 
» Boston 322 Washington St., : 
Station foot of Summer St.,| 74 Boylston cor. Tremont St, 


vee either City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 
ron) . . 
». m.— Week days and Sundays 
’ 
_ Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic 


Rofet Smoke! 


Coaches 


Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


The First Tra 


rk: 353 Broadway, 
nNew York® @yand Central Station. BOSTON, MASS., 
isk for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” Formerly Tremont Row. 








and see that you get them. 
The longest established and acknowledged 
ORO. F RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. | the most reliable physician in New England ; 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. | treating ail complaints incidental to married | 
or single women ; patients who consult her not | 
- * lonly meet with civility, but secure the most | 
i skilful and successful service, and thereby | 
Fitchburg Railroad avoid failure and loss of money ; those who | 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- | 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
On and after July 9, 1893. private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER | gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE], medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
WEST that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
6§ 4 . Mh, Ae Sa for Troy | treatment at moderate charges. 
. ¢ iti 1s 


9.00 4. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


Passenger Trains. 





Il 8 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy Hiours 10 to 2. 
' and Albany. 





3 0 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 

' ing Cars taChicago and St. Louis. 

7 0 P.M. EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Chicago 


. | 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 1) 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. } 


8 A.M ACCOMMODATION to Mon } 

. treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. . | 

10.30 A... MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor Acute Rheumatism | 
' Cars to ontreal. 


} 





3.05 P.M...ACCOMMODATION to Rut Inflammatory Rheumatism 
. land, Vt 2 
7,00 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with Sleep-| Sciatic Rheumatism 

i) ing Car to Montreal 
Time Tables and further information on ap | 


pucatior 


Chronic Rheumatism 





"J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., | 
Boston. ists 





Paralytic Rheumatism 











Capsular Rheumatism 










GoLD MEDAL AND DrpLoMaA. 





Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 











Alcoholic Rheumatism 








Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 
All Cured by 


Remedy for Rheumatism. 


MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates the Body, 
Soothes the System. ures Inflammation, 
and Surprisingly Softens and Whitens 
the skin 

MANICURING, 50c. 
FREE sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath 
Soap to all callers this week. 


~~ |Magnetic Physician 


ETTA JEWETT, 


73 Boylston Street, - - 


Price $1.00. Drug stores or by mail. 


PARK 
7 Park Sq., Boston. 























Boston, Mass. 


Office hours 11 to 5. 
Ladies treated from 9 to11 after office hours. 











AGIOUS DISEAS, 
CONTA CauseD ~“S 
BY DRINKING 


» ff] IMPURE [| WATER 


HYPNOTIS NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 

out. Tells all about this wonder 
ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp 
notism, you will find this book of great value 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscrip 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- 
hold monthly. Address Homes AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING Co., New York 


RUPTURE CURE 


FREE particulars of acomplete revolution 
in the treatment of rupture sent 
sealed, address, 


Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont St., Boston. 















































FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SELLING AGENTS, 


12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 








Perfect Accommodations’ OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slob 

| ing in the oats and throwing the head ; less ex- 

9 | pensive than others and never gets foul. The 


Every one 


° . t e d 6 | : rai n weather. Jest KENNEL to be found for! papers and agents for humane societies, should 
Ll m l | DOCS and CATS when sick or injured | See It. 


Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


| 
| 
Dr. PARK’S The Ebbitt, 


MEDICAL CO., 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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bering, breath- 


1orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
nd especially Editors of Christian 


Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
{5 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, Orrician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church, 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stam with 

TRADE MAR 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St. 
NEW YORK. 
DAY 


$3 PRR 
AND UP. 


AMERIOAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 





Two blocks from the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 


and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator runs all night. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N., Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters. 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
| BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 


Roems singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE, 


| Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depots 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, P: ger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Imoovter of Rhein Wine, 


4) Pruvince Court, Boston. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MAVE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 























UPHOLSTERER 
ard OABINET-MAKER, 


Between 
Ratland and Concord Sa. 


BIBLIA : 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archwology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 8000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 


J. B. BRYANT 


1 Tremont St, 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year, 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


OPIUM Mor bine Habit Cured in 10 
to? ays. No pay cur 
PR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ono, 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTI ES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 

















Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant and 
Druggists. 
oa nd for Price List. 


The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 


i Silver 
Polish 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Re-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted, 
#11 Dealers, 25c. 
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@. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Masa, 


WALL PAPERS 


FOR SEASON OF 1894. 








The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. !2 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 





FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 


Next Door to Washington Street. 


orn ee eae SES ex 
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“The Boston Gomnorweath 





Frederick E. Goodrich. 
EDITORS, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER, 


We will give every subscriber renewing his subscrip- 
tion (and every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon 
portrait of himselfor any one he may designate. These 
crayonsare not an enlargment; they are finely finished 
in crayon, 

This crayon 1s 16x20 inches in size, giving the features 
an almost life-size reproduction. The artists are un- 
surpassed in this line, and the price of such a portrait 
at uny art store wou, 4 be $8, 00 to $10.00. This you get 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


The ComMONWEALTH Is assuredly worth the subseri 
tior. price, as noother Boston weekly has so much su 
stancial, ‘satisfactory, and permanently valuable re ad- 
ing matter Its editors, Evwarp Everett Hat x, D. 
D., and FrepeercK E. Goopricn, are among the best 
know n writers to-day. The CommMoNWEALTH has in 
addition an eminent staff of vontributors of established 
reputation. No other Boston paper covers so much of 
current matter in literature, science and art. 

To obtain this cray n you have only to enclos 
a photograph, with the price of subscription $2.4 


Edward £. Hale. 


¢ tous 
The 
portraitis madebyen! ”" —N and drawing trom the 
photograph which i u send 
Suitable frames, if desire od, can be secured at whole- 
sale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Bos- 
worth treet, from where all pictnres will be shippe d, 
Address, 


The Commonwealth Pub. Co., 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Grey Hound For Sale. 


A beautiful, gentle and blooded animal 
Address 
“ Dukes,” at this office 


A great pet 


| 


: — 








NOV VERE 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


NOBSCOT 
MOUNTAIN 


SPRING 
WATER 


4, tie, 
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Thomas OCallaghan & ¢) 


CARPETS 
co concness st, NEW FALL STYLES 


DELM_ECLLRPLE A LEE BU MEA 


Telephone 3596. NOW ON SALE. 


'We are the largest retail carpet 
house in New England. 

Hence, we can buy and sell goods 
at LOWEST PRICES. 

We carry none but STANDARD 
MAKES. 


























EMPLOYERS. 


cle Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
‘urnish good help, either transient or permanent 
| to employers, and make no charge for services 
Their applicants represent all nations and in 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 


The Early Clergy of the Christian Charch, 


By AnTuur P. STANLEY, Dean of Westmins- | 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on Chris- | 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet. Sent, 
post paid, on receipt of 10 cents. | 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, 


Charity Kuailding, Chardon St., 


Boston, Masa 





| Boston Miscellany. 
| A second-hand copy of Volumes 


OR SALE 
Half bound. Apply at this oftice 


Tand Il 


558, 560 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET 





It’s Our 
This 





Don’t Bea 
Ready-Made 
Man. 





SUIT TO 





Made from Blac 


Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 


Suitable for Busin 





PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO 


JI ELIOT 


And The “‘DEN” 
249 WASHINGTON STREET. 


NeXT 





$18.25 


HERALD 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS 


HOUSE.) 


Winner 


When You 
Can Have a 
Tailor at 
This Price. 





(COPYRIGHTED.) 


Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


7 _ Makes Ecaminations with all the Modern Inj 
Electric Lights in this country. 
Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and 
Sight. (a A full of Optical Iasi) f Ei Descript 1 


we? 
kinds of work durin 


nix, aide d he 


his large st 


roreme 
ment of Supplies from 
to 


line ments “Pry 
. Mt ; 
erecuted evenings as wel as 


k or Blue Cheviot 


OPEN UNTIL 8&8 OCLOCK P 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Ma 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL ‘LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Columa Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalied in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make thi 


M. 


1844-1805 





ess or Dress. 











s periodical 
| ossiaadie in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensivesss 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE 
EW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 I 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues ,; The Cosmopolitan, 
a \ Domestic Monthly, 
ef THE LIVING AGE 


McClure’s Magazine, 
Nov., Midiand Monthly, 





ad Al Lm An4 Ai 
4 7 RE BE -', To each N will be sent 


—— 








Our Day, : 
Christian Natio 
S. S. Times, 
Golden Rule, 






(Oct., Dec. 1894), forming an octavo 
volume of 824 pages. and'A Year's Subscrip- Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, - 
tion to any one of the following publications: or a 6 months subscription to Scribecr’ 's hae om 
bi ehiniaiiy Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Rates for clubbing with other | 
OFFICE. | application. Sample copies, 15 cts.each. Address LITTELL & CO., 31 ford Street, ‘Bost. 






